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Co Correspondents. 

The box of Roots for C. L. B. of A. was shipped per the “ H. Allen,” Capt. Wilson, 
to Charleston, on Wednesday last. He will find a letter from us in the A. post-oflice. 

The Portrait of ‘* Old Nap ” is engraved in line on steel plate. Mr. Dick has it nearly 
ready for the printer. 

Yamacraw, the brother to Mariner, (by Shark, out of Bonnets o’ Blue, Fashion’s dam,) 
isengazed this Spring in a 3 yr. old stake on the Union Course, and in one at Baltimore. 

The accounts of Blue Dick are not so favorable as we could wish; he was a good deal 
shaken by his second race with Fashion. 

Boston was in walking exercise two weeks ago. 

Mrs.George Jones, the well known fragic actress, is dangerously ill at the North 
American Hotel, in this city. 

Nat. GREENE, Esq., the ex-postmaster of Boston, and not his brother, Col. Charles 
G., of the ** Morning Post,’’ is an active partner in the house of Harnden & Co. 

Our correspondent ‘* N. of Arkansas ” was formerly an officer inthe U S. Army. He 
has two brothers in the Navy. 

Thomas Dowling, Esq., is the editor of ‘‘ Bell’s Life in London.” Its weekly circula- 
tion is about 23 000. {t can be ordered through the house ef Wiley & Putnam, book- 
sellers, Broadway ; the terms are $7,50 per annum—in advance. 

A good idea, that, of L. G. C., that we do not know who “ Trebla’ is! Why, we don't 
know anybody else !—we brought him up !—(‘“‘ in ahorn!”) Don’t you wish you knew 
‘“Gemotice?” If he does not one of these days occupy a seat in the Supreme Court at 
Washington, ‘* we are no Judge,’’that’s all. : 

Mrs. Howard, the Columbine of the new Pantomime at the Park, ts a native of Phila- 
delphia. W. wins. ' 

Hon. J. S.S.— A duplicate was mailed to you yesterday. You must introduce us one 
oi these days to your “* Johnny Gladden.” ; 

M. R. S.—Much obliged for your report of the Columbia Races. It reached us yester- 
day, after our columns were full, as did communications from . ' 

“Observer "—** A Virginia Planter,” and Mr. Free, all of which will appear next 

week, 

L.and B.—We had written a ‘ notice ’ before the receipt of your letter yesterday: 

The “ copy of the first part ” alluded to has not reached us. It willbe very acceptable. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 4, 1843. 





Sayings and Poings in New Orleans. 
BY TREBLA. 
New Or veans, Jan. 16th, 1843. 

Dear P.—It is very probable you think I have forgotten, as I certainly have, 
vglected you. This impression on your part may be caused by your excessive 
modesty—for I wel] remember the time when you blushed “ like a peony” ata 
lelle’s enquiry, ** How do you do?” because she looked as though she really 
cared about knowing! J forget, myself, whether your nose is large, or not. It 
is at any rate respectable ; but I was going to say, that if it cs large, that ‘ ac- 
counts for the milk in the cocoa nut.”’ A large nose, is, in the estimation of a 
christian woman, something like faith, as described by St. Paul. It is “ the 
substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen.” I amend 
this latter phrase (as Congress is in sessioz,) by adding the word “ generally.” 
| shall have the women about my ears for saying this, so you will suppress ail 
numbers of your paper containing this, to “ long waisted’’ women on your ex- 
hange list. 

I have no news in particular to tell you. Perhaps you may be pleased, 
however, to learn the cause of my not writing you, latterly. It has been owing 
toa series of accidents. In July I ‘stubbed my toe” against a specie dollar 
the only one in the place), and falling down bit my left ear off. Then semp- 
stresses were employed to ‘“ sew me up,” but as liquor was scarce, it is needle ss 
‘0 say they didn’t succeed. You have heard the “ play,” I suppose, on the 
word “ succeed!” The next thing [ done was to shoot my little finger off, with 
apenknife. For doing the necessary in this case the doctors charged nothing, 
for fear I would “go off.” This showed their sense and they now take the lead 
intheir profession. My wife next drove a bodkin into my hand, but as she 
thought it was a “* Connecticut dough-nat,”’ no “ blame is attached to the driver.” 
Thus I was disabled from time to time, until really I was fearful I should be cu: 
of from among the list of your subscribers. I could not bear to contemplate 
the period when I should be prohibited to “ sup Porter” —your paper being the 
only enjoyment extended me during the week, always excepting a s doctrinal 
sermon” on Sunday. These sermons you will be astonished to learn, are quite 
frowned upon, by the temperance advocates on account of their being so dry 
lt is a fact corroborative, perhaps, that these are generally preached on those 
Sabbaths, distinguished by “ communion service.” I have seen good chris- 
lans after one of those dry discourses, take two swigs at the wine-cup, and then 
forget to eat any “* bread.” 

You will have seen that a new Southern Sporting Magazine is to be estab. 
lished soon, in this city. I am not competent to form, nor bold enough tu ex- 
press, any opinion as to its success. limagine, however, that it will do your 
Paper no harm. You have done too much for the American Turf and been too 
‘ohg identified with its general interests, to be thrust aside at the beck of new 
comers, however werthy. I should be glad to see two journals in this country 
devoted to Blood Scock and Racing, for several reasons, provided they be loca'ed 
atthe North and the South. They will have the tendency to increase the interest 
Which is indigenous to the Turf, by allowing all classes of honorable sportsmen 
lull facilities for recording their information, their races, their trials of speed, 
and their experience as well as theories upon the matter. No breeder or racing 
man either, will rest content with subscribing for one jouraal. His ambition as 
weil as his interests will lead him to gather all that is afloat in the coun- 
‘ty, while either paper will derive much advantage from the other. From 
‘he Southern journal you and your Northern friends may gain much recing in- 
‘elligence of importance not now thoroughly endorsed, while to your superb 
* Spirit,” we must look for the European tidings of all descriptions, interesting 
‘0 sportsmen. Not the least among advantages to editors of these two papers, 
will be the immensity of agreeable paragraphs furnished by the “cut” of the one 
sod the “ slash” of the other. To the lookers-on, it will be riper than peaches ! 

In theatrical matters there have been “sights.” Canpweut has closed the 

American, and quit the stage for ever! Dinnerorp succeeds him with a “ half 
price,” on Mircuety’s plan. Luptow & Smiru open the New St. Charles on 
‘Xe 18th, and will probably do something with it. Vandenhoff, Dan Marble, 
‘ad Miss Clarendon are here, besides “ several ” horses—the latter engaged at 
the Circus, I was glad to see you give Caldwell’s letter and first bill of the 





is call'd well a ‘good fellow,” and deserves a better fate. He bas shuffled the 
pack of cards that make up existence finally to little purpose. At one time, in 
his wealth, he was “ flush” in diamonds. When young, he was full of hearts ; 
then he was a favorite with all the clubs, but he has tried his luck latterly on 
spades, and they buried him. The “deal” and the coffin-lid are yet to come, 
and if he “ lose the trick,” he will probably be grave. Caldwell’s speech at 
the closing of the theatre was a classic gem—wortby the mouth of the orator, 
than whom there is no better man. 


Yours for the “present” (please make it), TREBLA, 





“African Notes for General Circulation.’’ 

(When Mr. Charles Dickens travelled in this country, it will be recollected 
he made a short tour in Virginia, having gone from Washington to Richmond, 
and back again; and, in doing so, that he passed over a temporary road, of 
which he would convey a very different idea in his Notes,—that the coaching 
on these nine miles was to be regarded as a specimen of stage coaching in the 
United States. His coachman on the occasion questions the accuracy of Mr. 
Dickens’ description, as follows] :— 


*TO MASSA BOZ. 
FROM DE DRIBER OF sTAGE No. I. 
TunE—Dennis Belgrudery. 

‘“‘T hear, Massa Boz, of dat poor piece of fun 
You write for de British, bout stage No. 1, 
An I tink I must try to be writin note, too, 
Because I was de driber dat day, who dribe you, 

Wid my Pill, Jiddy Pill, 

Pill, Jiddy Pill, &c., &c. 


“‘ Dey cry you was coming—great bhubbvb it caus, 
*Bout great Massa Pickwick! de great Massa Boz! 
But when fuss in my presence, you come, Sa, to stan, 
Den J see in a minit, you mighty small man, 

Wid my Pill, Jiddy Pill, &c. 


“Ah! ha! my fine feller, you come here to joke ; 

Den { say in dat wheel I’\I soon put a spoke ; 

For I’ll show you de way dat we dribe to de South, 

An’ I'll make you to laugh de wrong side ob your mouth, 
Wid my Pill, Jiddy Pill, &c. 


“*T jolt ober bridges, an bump on de poles, 

An sink Massa Pickwick in many chunk holes ; 

Like de debil I dribe, an most knock out your tooth, 

As you say da sarve nigger down here at the South, 
Wid my Pill, Jiddy Pill, &c. 


** An so you complain dat we keep de bad road, 

An’ fling on de passengers water an mud ; 

Bu: de durt which you fling on us in your note, 

Is no more dan we spose *sich a feller could tote, 
Wid my Pill, Jiddy Pill, &c. 


‘* Dey tell me you laugh at my glove an’ my hat, 

But pshah! my sweet feller! Johu don’t care for dat, 

For your daddy, no doubt, if you knew who he was, 

Bin wear worser den dat, I’m afeard, Massa Boz. 
Wid my Pill, Jiddy Pill, &c. 


“ An’T did’nt say ‘ Jiddy,” Massa Boz—no, nor ‘ Pill,’ 
But told ’em ‘ pull steddy,’ when da come to de hill; 
An’ twixt you an I, or twixt me and you, 
Dis child was by much de best drest ob de two, 

Wid my Pill, Jiddy Pill, &c. 


‘“* At de staff of my whip, you must hab a fling, 
You say it was tied wid a piece o’ twine string ; 
Dat is true, an I'll gib you one word to de wise, 
Jt was broke on de back ob a vender of lies, 
Wid my Pill, Jiddy Pill, &c. 


‘Dat nigger you saw sittin’ dere on de fence— 

Dat nigger, ny massa, got heap o’ hard sense, 

An’ he see, by de twis ob my face an’ my eye, 

I had someting to te!l him quite funny, buin bye, 
Wid my Pill, Jiddy Pill, &c. 


‘*T must not forgit what ‘old coman’ did say 
When I gib her de cents you gib me dat day ; 
She say—‘ Hi! dish here present does look mighty small, 
To be sent by great gemman’—and so dat is all. 
Wid my Pill, Jiddy Pill, &c.” 
Driser Joun. 
The above, Mr. “ Spirit,” may do for your Poet’s corner. Some of your 
correspondents say they bave ‘‘ had enough of Dickens,” per se, as well as the 
country. But for my own part, I should like to see in your paper Blackwood’s 
strictures on his ridiculous ‘ Notes,’’ wih some applicable extracts from 
“ Quarles Quickens, Esquire,”"—that such tourists as Mr. D. be shewn up in 
true colors. Let him be a caveat to his successors, a sort of memento mori.— 
Mr. D. has already enjoyed, as it were, posthumous fame as a dead lion. Other 
lions may learn from the sagacity of rats. : 
Perched upon the coach box of “Stage No. 1,” the great Boz, alongside of 
‘“ Driber John,” must have appeared more like his little tiger, of the London 


genus, than a big, English, untamed, and savage lion. OmEGa. 





* Prentice, in the Louisville Journal, says, it requires all the water at Barnum’s to 
cleanse such a dirty fellow as Dickens. 








MR. PEOKSNIFF AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 
From Mr. Dickens’s new work, The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Mr. Pecksniff having been comforted internally, with some stiff brandy-and- 
water, the eldest Miss Pecksniff sat down to make the tea, which was all ready 
In the mean time the youngest Miss Pecksniff brougnt from the kitchen a 
smoking dish of ham and eggs, and, setting the same before her father, took * 
her station on a low stool at his feet; thereby bringing her eyes on a leve 
i ard. 
“2 peal inferred from this position of humility, that the youngest 
Miss Pecksniff was so young as to be, as one may say, forced to sit on a 
stool, by reason of her legs. Miss Pecksniff sat upon a stool, because ~ was 
all girlishness, and playfulness, and wildness, nnd kittenish buoyancy. ' She w ” 
the most arch and at the same time the most artless creature, was the eee: 
est Miss Pecksniff that you can possibly imagine. It was her great ¢ = 
She was too fresh and guileless, and too full of child-like vivacity, was hee 
youngest Miss Pecksnilf, to wear combs in her hair or to turn it u P, or opt 
zle it, or braid it. She wore it in a crop, a loosely flowing ws . ic hig sv 
many rows of curls in it, that the top row was only one curl. Moderately ux- 
om was her shape, and quite womanly too; but qemotionte—709, png 
she even wore a pianofore ; and how charming that was - Oh! she was, = 
deed, ‘“‘a gushing” (as a young geotleman had observed in ony mf 
oet’s-corner of a provincial newspaper), was the youngest geet ecksuiff ! x 
Mr. Pecksniff was a moral man; @ grave man, a man of ~ e guniconnte, 

and speech ; and he had her christened Mercy. Mercy! oh what a charming 




















loving one sympathizing with and devoted to, and leaning on, and yet correct- 
ing and counter-checking, and, as it were, antidoting, the other! © To behold 
each damsel, in her very admiration of her sister, setting up in business for 
herself on an entirely different principle, and announcing no connection with 
over-the-way, and if the quality of goods at that establishment don’t please you, 
you are respectfully invited to favor me with a call. And the crowning circum- 
stance of the whole delightful catalogue was, that both the fair creatures were 
so utterly unconscious of all this! Thev had no idea of it. They no more 
thought or dreamed of it, than Mr. Pecksniff did. Nature played them off 
against each other: ¢hey had no hand in it, the two Miss Pecksniffs. 

It has been remarked that Mr. Pecksniff was a moral man. So he was. 
Perhaps there never was a more moral man than Mr. Pecksniff: especially in 
conversation and correspondence. It was once said of him by a homely ad- 
mirer, that he had a Fortunatus’s purse of good sentiments in his inside. In 
this particular he was like the girl in the fairy tale, except that if they were 
not actual diamonds that fell from his lips, they were the very brightest paste, 
and shone prodigiously. He was a most exemplary man: fuller of virtuous 
precepts than a copy-book. Some people likened him to a direction-post, 
which is always telling the way toa place and never goes there: but these 
were his enemies; the shadows cast by his brightness; that was all. His 
very throat was moral. You sawa good deal of it. You looked over a very 
low fence of white cravat (whereof no man had ever beheld the tie, for hé fast- 
ened it behind), and there it lay, a valley between two jutting heights of collar, 
serene and whiskerless before you. et seemed to say, on the part of Mr. Peck- 
sniff, ‘‘ Tyere is no deception, ladies and gentlemen, all is peace: a holy 
calm pervades me.” So did his hair, just grizzled with an iron-gray, which 
was all brushed off his forehead, and stood bolt upright, or slightly dropped in 
kindred action with his heavy eyelids. So did his person, which was sleek, 
though free from corpulency. So did his manner, which was soft and oliy. In 
a word, even his plain black suit, and state of widower, and dangling double 
eye-glass, all tended to the same purpose, and cried aloud, ‘ Behold the moral 


| Pecksniff !’’ 





New York Spirit of the Times.—Some time since we had occasion to notice 
the two dollar journals published in Philadelphia, which are generally made up 
of the odds and ends of the Penny papers issued from the same offices, the 
matter of which is daily hawked about the streets; and spoke of their imposi- 
tioxs Upon the country papers in such terms as we thought, and still think, was 
due to them—in doing so, however, we inadvertently included the Spirit of the 
Times. Our readers w'll, therefore, look upon this article as a correction of 
the error on our part. The Spirit of the Times has been ably end fairly con- 
ducted under the management of its prezent editor for nearly 13 years, at $10 
per annum. Port Gibson, (Miss.) Herald, Jan. 5. 


ELLISTONIANA. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 











Of the great comedian, Robert William Elliston! who acted quite as much 
when off the stage as de did when on it, a thousand pleasant anecdotes might 
be recorded. Giving at all times a free vent to the sly humour, the good natur- 
ed satire, and keen enjoyment of a joke, that were natural to him, his whim, 
eccentricity, readiness, and talent, gave to many ofthe adventures in which 
he was engaged an air of comedy, farce, or extravaganza, sufficiently drama- 
tic ; rendering them quite as amusing as one half of the entertainments now 
produced on the stage. As the original raconteurs of these pleasantries 
(principally persons engaged in them) die away, so will the stories them- 
selves. 

The present attempt to preserve some of these humourous scenes ere they 
are quite forgotten, may not prove displeasing to the general reader, nor unac- 
ceptable tothe lover of theatricals. ‘They must necessarily lose much of their 
raciness, pungency, and whimsicality, in being committed to paper: but the 
reader’s imagination, who was at all acquainted with Elliston, will readily sup- 
ply the writer’s deficiencies. 

A few solitary anecdotes, purporting to be of Elliston, have from time to 
time stolen into print, but they have hardly done justice to the Prince of genteel 
Comedy, representing him as a drunkard, a trickster, or something worse— but 
he was none of these, but a bon vivant, a wag, 

A fellow of infinite jest, and most excellent fancy, 

and one who has ‘* often set the table in a roar.” 


CONJURER AND NO CONJURER. 
Elliston pursued every thing for the time being with an ardour that often led 
him into very inconvenient extremes. Whatever it was, business or pleasure, 





working or playing, speculating, building, acting, drinking, or gaming, he en- 
gaged in it for the moment to excess, carried away bythe strength o/ his ani- 
mal spirits. A well-authenticated anecdote may be related in exemplifica- 
tion of this pecularity, and fifty others of the same kind might easily be brought 
forward. 

One evening, during a short engagement in the pleasant town of Marlborough 
he had retired from theatre after the fatigues of the night to “ take his ease in 
his inn,”’-—‘* The Roebuck,” the then priacipal hostelry of the town—in com- 
pany with Brunton and De Camp, both of them engaged there at that time 
as well as himself. ‘The Roebuck” was then a pleasant inn on the road- 
side, near the entrance of the town, overlovking in front the open country. 

As it was impossible for Elliston at any time to remain wholly inactive, he pro- 
posed to his companions a rubber of whist by way of relaxation. Cards were ac- 
cordingly produced, and Elliston taking dummy, put himself in array against his 
brother comedians. - Fortune favoured him, he always turned up an honour 
when he dealt, had trumps at command, and got all the points of the game in 
his hand. As it was not by any means his practice to play for/love, he very 
soon emptied the pockets of his friends. Flushed with success, he pursued his 
advantage till their broaches, watches, and rings, had severally been staked a 
gainst his broad pieces, and had shared the fate of their purses. Having now no- 
thing to stake but their words which Elliston declinedto take, as he also did 
lending them the “‘ sinues of war,”’ to use against himself, things came to a stand 
still. At length, about two in the morning, the despoiled sons of Thes is de. 
parted for their trucklebeds, in no very pleasant mood, leaving, their reckoning 
as unsatisfied as themselves. 

Elliston did not, however, follow their example. The itch for play was 
upon him, and budge he would not. It was in vain the waiter made fifty ex- 
cuses to come into the room, inquiring, par parenthese, if there were any fur- 
ther orders, gently hinting at the same time that the family wished to retire 
to rest. oe : 
Potential in all things, Elliston authoritatively said, they need not sit up, 
that he should stay breakfast, desiring the waiter to bring up a fresh supply of 
candles, and put two or three bottles of madeira on the sideboard, and then 
go to bed. , 

Knowing his customer, John did as he was desired. Being once more left 
by himself, Elliston recommenced playing. Placing before him the spoils of 
victory, that is, the watches and jewellery of his unfortunate friends : then 
carefully dividing their money into two equal portions, one of which he put 
into his right hand breeches: pocket, and the other into his left, he began to play 
at double “dummy, daly filling a glass for each of his mute antagonists, trans- 
ferring the stipulated sum for which he played from one pocket to the other, 
according as the supposed party to whom it was appointed won, or lost, drink- 
ing at the same time very gravely for each of the presumed players. 
The break of day overtook him in this very pleasant pastime, and to enjoy 
the fresh air of the morning, he threw open the old-fashioned capacious bay- 
window that looked out from the front of the apartment in which he 
was sitting, and took a survey of the wide expanse before him. The novelty 
of the scene pleased him, forthe break of day in the country he had seldom 
witnessed, though it had generally found him its votary in town, and he re- 
peated the soliloquy of Richard— 





i iff! Her sis- 

h e-souled being as the youngest Miss Pecksniff: 
maaan asory oe | There was a good thing! Mercy and Charity ! And 
Charity, with her fine strong sense, and her mild, yet not reproschfal gery. 
was 80 well named, and did so well set off and illustra‘e her sister - at @ 





*eason, after you had published Ludiow & Smith’s attack upon him. Caldwell 


pleasant sight was that, the contrast they presented: to see each loved and | 


The air's refreshing, 
And the ripe harvest of the new-mo:vn hay 
Gives it a sweet and wholesome odour. 


Never having, as he remarked to himself, gone through the scene with such 
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natural properties ; the neighbouring cocks crowing to a miracle: when all 
once @ merry voice was heard at some distance on the road carolliug the well- 


known song, The - j 
Pay wind, and acloudy sky, 
Proclaim a hunting morning. ! 


In an instant Elliston was all eye. as well as all ear. Eagerly stretching his 
neck out of the window, he perceived an individual coming briskly dress- 
ed in a scarlet-coat, leathern inexpressibles, and top-boots, with a small wallet 
or knapsack strapped to his shoulders. 

“Tt is some — squire ; yes, there’s his hunting dress,” thought Ellis- 
ton, “ going to join the hounds ; he must step up, and take a glass of wine to 
help him on the road—perhaps he’ll like a rubber.” 

‘How do you do, sir—how do youdo?” he bawled out; “ good morning 
to you.” 

‘*Good morning,” replied the red-coated gentleman, in a strong broad ac- 
cent, very good-humouredly. 

‘‘A fine morning, sir, for hunting,” said Elliston. 

« Very,” said the red-coated gentleman. 

“Step up, and take a glass - wine, sir, it will help you on your road. Ican 
let you in—‘ free man’s key, sir.’ ” 

“T doant care if I do, sur?” retorted the other. 

No sooner said than done, the complaisant comedian descending to the front 
door, the complying stranger was soon admitted. 

Free and easy as Elliston invariably was, he found his}freedom and ease out- 
done by those of the stranger, whose familiarity was such, that it could not have 
been greater had he known Elliston all his life. A fresh bottle was soon un- 
corked, clean glasses produced, and filled and emptied on both sides with great 
celerity and good will. Elliston now thought it was a good opportnnity to 
break the ice, accordingly he ventured to remark that it was a capital morning 
for sport. : 

« You are sure of plenty of game, sir,” said he. ‘Talking of game, do 
you ever play at cards, sir!” carelessly taking in his hand the pack that was 
ying on the table, “ever do any thing in this way?” 

” « Sometimes,” said the stranger, witha smile ; “‘but what do you call 
these !” taking the cards from Elliston, and after a short examination, jerking 
them out of the window. ‘I always play with my own cards, then I knows no 
tricks can be practised that I am not up to.” 

‘A very wise precaution, sir,” said Elliston, who now very decidedly smelt 
a customer; “ perhaps you’ll have no objection to take a hand—we’ll not play 
for much, only guinea points.” 

‘* Just as you loike, sir,” replied the red-coated gentleman. “I never plays 
at cerds wi’ any one unless I be challenged, thea you knows they can’t grum- 
ble arterwards.” 

Very true,” replied Elliston, with a knowing wink ; “ you are lucky at 
cards, perhaps.”" 

“ Yee ; I generally wins,” said the stranger drily. 

“I’m rather fortunate myself,” said Elliston, with a self-satisfied smirk. 
‘* Come, sir, we'll commence operations at once. 

Lay on, Macduff, 
And damned be he that first cries, hold, enough !” 


‘‘ With all my heart,” replied the red-coated gentleman, making the cards, 
as it is termed, with a dexterity of shuffle and cleanness of cut, scarcely to 
have been expected from one of his uncouth appearance. Elliston stared for 
a moment in astonishment, but soon recovered his self-possession. 

+‘ We'll e’en to it like French falconers,” said he, and to it they went. 

Bat, alas! poor Elliston soon found he had got his match—that he had a 
perfect master of the game to contend with—the cards seemed to know his ad- 
versary’s touch, to obey his every wish, to play into his hands. If he wanted a 
particular trump, he had it, every thing turned up in his favour—he was liter- 
ally covered with honours, and scored every point. 

‘‘ Surprising ;” said the discomfited Elliston, as he parted with guinea after 
guinea. 

‘Yes ! ain't it ?” said his new friend, with much nonchalance. 

‘* You've the devil’s luck, squire, as well as your own,” cried Elliston. 

‘* Yes, I have,’’ said the other. 

\liston’s own money had quickly passed into the possession of the red-coat- 
ed gentleman, it was soon followed by the cash of Brunton and De Camp 
There now‘only remained the watches, rings, and brooches, these were as suc- 
cessively staked, and as successively changed owners. At last, Elliston was 
to use his own expression, literally cleaned out, and the red-coated gentleman 
extinguishing the candles, for it was now broad day, said he must think of 
tramping, for he had got to be at Hungerford to breakfast, “* therefore Muster 
Rover, I wishes you a werry good morning.” 

“Rever! Rover!” cried the beaten comedian ; “ why then, you know 
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me ! 

‘“« Know you, to be sure I does,” said the fortunate gamester, “ you are 
Muster Elliston, the actor—don't you know me!” 

‘No, curse me if I do; and taking your present luck into account, I wish 
I had never known you! Who the devil are you!” 

“Why, I’m Moon—Moon, the conjurer! Ithought every body knowed 
me.” 

‘Moon, the conjurer!” groaned Elliston ; “‘no wonder then that you held 
all the cards in your hand. {| have been finely tricked—you may be a conjurer. 
friend, but it’s very clear, I’ve been ms conjurer.” 

It was in fact the celebrated Moon, so well known for his sleight-of-hand, who 
was in the habit of travelling early in the morning from town to town dressed 
as described, and who was now proceeding to Newbury, in order that he might 
exhibit at the fair to be held there, in his usual costume of a scarlet-coat and 
leathern breeches as before mentioned, when he was so unluckily hailed by E!- 
liston. 

‘Tt be no money returned in our line, you knows, Muster Elliston,” said the 
juggler, with a grin; *‘I didn’t ax you to play, but you would call me in, you 
know ; but howsomedever, as ve always returns the rings and vatches that ve 
takes from the company arter ve’ve showed our tricks, yeu are wery velcome 
to your bits of jewelry back again, so | wishes vou a werry good morning.” 

‘Oh! day and night, but this is wondrous strange !” cried the pigeoned E1- 
liston ‘* The next time I get in the sun, after robbing the stars, 1'll take good 
care how I come in contact with the moon again.” 


HUMBUG. 

‘“‘Humsve !’- observed Elliston one day to a friend, “ is not the contempti- 
ble, worthless thing you may possibly imagine it, sir. Hnombug has a world 
of its own in which more than one-half of the population live perfectly happy 
and contented. Humbug is the great business of life, sir. Existence is more 
or less made up of it in the church, in the senate, at the bar, in the pulpit, and 
on the stage. Its skilful application constitutes the great secret of success. 
For my part, I like humbug,and so I am persuaded does every body else, though 
perhaps they don’t know it, and might not have the candour to confess it if 
they did.” 

Elliston was perfectly sincere in this declaration, in the sentiment of which 
there is perhaps more truth than many straight-laced and moral persons might 
be inclined to admit. He was fond of humbug,—was a complete master of it, 
and practised it on every available occasion with arelish and earnestness that 
added considerably to its efficacy. One instance of his success in humbugging 
an audience will be a case in point. 

During the run of “ Rochester” at the Olympic, in the memorable season 
of 1818, Karles, who performed the character of Charles the Second, and who 
like the royal personage he represented, was never at any time averse to the 

leasures of the table, got so intoxicated one night, that he was unable to make 
his appearance before the audience. Elliston, who thought on these occasions 
the least that was said was the soonest mended, took no notice of this little 
accident to the audience, but quietly sent on one of the underlings of the thea- 
tre for the part. 

The substitution was immediately discovered, for Karles was too popular in 
the part, and many of the audience had seen the piece too often to suffer them 
to be deceived so easily, and loud cries for ‘“ Karles! Karles!” mingled with 
hisses, resounded through the theatre. Amongst others, a testy-looking little 
gentleman, whose rotundity of person and dogged air sufficiently showed his 
independence, was one of the most vociferous. The tumult rose to such a de- 
gree at length, that Elliston was obliged, malgré lui, to make his appearance. 

‘What is the meaning of this disturbance?” he asked, in an authorative 
tone. 

‘Karles! Karles!” was the universal reply, the testy little gentleman’s 
yoice rising above the storm. 

“‘Karles! Karles! who calls for Karles?” roared Elliston, portentously, at 
the same time fixing an indignant glance full on the testy little gentleman. 

The audience were abashed, and even the little gentleman felt for a mo- 
ment rebuked, but recovering himself with a great effort, he resolutely answer- 
ed,— 

“Teall for Karles!” 

“« And what for?” said Elliston, still keeping his basilisk eye fixed on the 
little man. ‘ Why did you call for Karles ?” 

There was dedther pause. The universal gaze was directed in one concen- 
trated focus on the gentleman, who, it was plain, was considered the 




















champion of the house ; he seemed to feel this, for big drops of perspiration 
stood on his brow. “ 
Elliston re the question more sternly, ‘“‘And why did you call for 


Karlest I ask—for why did you call for Karles ?” 
Jn the agony of exasperation the baited little man at last mumbled out, 
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* way, 3 his name is in the bills ?” 

This was conclusive, was unanswerable ; the audience felt it so, and a round 
of applause followed the effort. They evidently thought the little gentleman 
had got Eilistae as s clot; ative, but they had mistake their man. ot at all 
disconcerted, Elliston coolly answered, 

“« And a very reason too! You have a right to call for Karles !—it is 
the glorious privilege of a British audience; but suppose Karles” (here his 
voice became tremulous) “ should be at this moment stretched on a bed of ill- 
ness, with his weeping wife, and five helpless children clustering around him 
—the doctor vainly trying to assuage the fever that is parching his lips and fir- 
ing his brain,—a fever vated, let me tell you, by the recollection of the 
duties he must leave unperformed here, though well he knows the generous 
sympathy and considerate indulgence ever manifested by a liberal public to 
the calamities of its favourites. ho but a brute ’—(here he glanced a flash 
of indignant fire at the little man, who perspired from every pore)—‘‘ who but 
a brute, [ say, would call for Karles in this his season of prostration—his hour 
of suffering !” 

‘Shame! shame! shame !” cried the audience. 

“Thank heaven !”” exclaimed Elliston, with great energy, encouraged by 
such support, “‘ there is but one such person, and there he sits,” pointing to the 
discomfited little gentleman. 

4 “Turn him out! turn him out!” now resounded from all parts of the 
ouse. 

“But Ihave paid my meney!” spluttered forth the little man, his lately 
blanched cheeks now becoming red, almost purple with anger. 

“‘No money returned !” said Elliston, with a roguish twinkle. 

“Out with him! turn him out !” 

Accordingly turned out the enraged little gentleman was, sans cérémonie, in 
spite of all oe protestations amidst the acclamations of the house. 

Elliston then complimenting them on their: humanity, love of justice, impar- 
tiality, and sense of discrimination, retired amidst thunders of applause,leaving 
the underling to murder the part of the merry monarch, to the perfect content 
and satisfaction of the audience. Thrusting his tongue into his cheek, he mut- 
tered aside as he passed the prompter, 

“ Haven’t I humbugged them nicely ! 


THE GENIUS OF THE LAMPS. 

Elliston, during one of his seasons at Birmingham, had been doing very bad 
business, as it is technically termed ; so much so that he was completely at his 
last shifts, he had neither money nor credit ; his actors had long been reduced 
to half-salaries, which they did not get, and no one in the town would trust him 
a farthing. In this extremity it was evident that nothing but making a very 
great splash, and creating an unusual sensation in the Birmingham theatrical 
public, could save him from the necessity of shutting up. At this juncture 
Covent Garden, under the auspices of the great enchanter Farley, produced its 
far-famed melodramatic spectacle, ‘‘ Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,” found- 
ed on the well-known tale of the same name in the “ Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments.”’ In this spectacle all the gorgeousness of eastern fiction was en- 
deavoured to be realized, if not outvied. The papers were redelent with praises 
of the magnificence, splendour, and profusion with which the piece was pro- 
duced. Expectation was every where on tiptoe, and a desire to witness it was 
strongly manifested by the p!aygoers of every part of the United Kingdom. 

“Here is a chance of retrieving every thing,” thought Elliston, and imme- 
diately announced in the Benieahete bills, that he had great pleasure in in- 
forming the public that in consequence of the flattering patronage he had re- 
ceived, he had put in preparation, and should shortly produce, regardless of 
expense, the new spectacle of “* Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,” then per- 
forming with such unexampled success at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, 
and attracting all London—that he had determined to exceed in magnificence 
and extent of splendour and decorations the original spectacle ; he had there- 
fore employed all the vast resources of the theatre, and had engaged numerous 
auxiliaries. Then followed an announcement of some of the gorgeous effects 
he intended to exhibit, such as the ‘* Flying Palace,” ‘* The Abode of the Ge- 
nie,”’ &c. &c. His manager, treasurer, and starving actors, en seeing this, 
thought he was mad, well knowing the state of his finances. The whole town, 
however, was set agog hy this underlining, as it is termed, and looked eagerly 
for the night when the promised treat was to be represented. 

Having no money to go to work with, Elliston was driven to try his credit, 
but it was in vain. Not a book of Dutch metal, a sheet of foil paper, a yard 
of canvass, nora pound of colour could he get any one totrust him with. Pre- 
tending to be in great dudgeon at their want of faith, he indignantly intimated 
he should withdraw his patronage from the Birmingham tradespeople, and pro- 
cure all his vast material from aan. 

The piece was very ostentatiously put in rehearsal, as far as the words went, 
and Elliston every where talked very pompously of the immense expense he 
was going to for scenery, machinery, dresses, and decorations, and the great 
preparations he was making. But unless he was really possessed of Aladdin's 
lamp, or some talisman equally potent, no one could conceive when. where, or 
by what means the wonders he spoke of were to be achieved. All the idle 
and unemployed vagabonds about the town and its suburbs, were kept in at- 
tendance for some days around the stage-door, in the vague hope of being en- 
gaged as supernumeraries. Elliston having, as has been said, signified that a 
numerous train of auxiliaries would be engaged. 

At length the urgent applications at the box-office, and the impatience of the 
Birmingham public, obliged Elliston to fix a time in his bills for the first night's 
representation of the anticipated wonderful novelty, which was accordingly 
done, to the great gratification and delight of the whole town, but very much 
to the mystification of his managers, prompter, treasurer, the company, and 
the heads of the different stage departments. Not a single preparation, that 
any one had the slightest knowledge of, having been made. They were, how- 
ever, assured by Elliston that all was right. 

At length the appointed day came, and so did the might. The actors were 
perfect in their parts, and were not a little anxious to know by what magic it 
was the rich dresses, splendid decorations, costly properties, grand processions, 
and beautiful scenery promised in the bills were to be produced. 

The rush at the opening of the doors was tremendous; the house was 
crowded in every part. ‘The first-price returns, which was made at the end of 
the second act of the play, ‘‘ Wild Oats,” in which Elliston performed his fa- 
vourite part Rover, announced the receipts to be upwards of three hundred 
pounds, ‘The great majority of the audience had really come to witness the 
splendours of the promised pageant, in the full faith that every thing would be 
represented that was promised—but there were others who had very contrary 
expectations ; for Elliston, with all his tact, could not prevent some rumours 
getting abroad, that no preparations whatever had been made, that nothing 
was ready, and that the audience were, as usual with him, to be humbugged. 
These persons had come, therefore, armed at all points for a row. 

The actors went through the comedy with fear and trembling, anticipating 
nothing less than a frightful riot, and the complete demolition of the theatre. 
Elliston, on the contrary, appeared in unusual good spirits, especially at the 
state of the house. 

The play was at length gone through, and all was excitement for the ap- 
pearance of ‘‘ Aladdin.” The farce could now be carried on no longer—the 
scene-shifters came to ask where the scenes were—the actors to be supplied 
with their dresses—the mechanist todemand the machinery, and the property- 
man to be informed where the properties were to be found. 

“« My good fellows,” said Elliston, coolly, ‘‘ make yourselves perfectly easy, 
it is all right ; you know I intend incog to personate the Genie of the Lamp 
myself; through whose agency the effects I have announced are to be pro- 
duced. As the Genie of the Lamp, I shall certainly not be able to keep my 
word; but as the Genius of the Lamps, the Genius Loci, | will effect still 
greater wonders—but clear the stage, gentlemen. Run ona pair of cham- 
ber-flats, carpenter, and do you, prompter, immediately ring up the curtain, for 
I am going to address my best friends, my generous patrons, the public. It 
s all nght, I repeat.” 

Here he gave a knowing wink. The company shrugged up their shoulders 
in ineredulity and despair, aud slunk away into contiguous holes and corners to 
await the coming of the expected storm. The orders given were obeyed, the 
scene was run on, the curtain rung up, and Elliston made his appearance before 
the startled audience, laying his hand several times on his heart, and bowing 
repeatedly in his usual bland and courteous manner. There was a considerable 
tumult and confusion created by his appearance, all being anxious to know its 
cause. Some few murmurs were heard, but loud cries of ‘ Silence!” at 
length restered order, and Elliston commenced his address. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said he; “I have, as you well know, been pre- 
paring for some time past, at a tremendoms outlay, a splendid spectacle, one 
that shall be worthy of this enlightened town, and the munificent patronage I 
have ever received at your hands (great applause). You have nobly responded 
to the call (loud cheers) ; but, ladies and gentlemen, I repeat, every thing in 
this life is subject to disappointment (loud groans, mingled with hisses) ; the 
decrees of fate are not within the control of man” (here he became pathetic ; 
loud cries of ‘Humbug"’) 

“ Humbug!” said Elliston, indignantly ; ‘ do you call this HumBuG ?” 

Here he produced from his pocket a very large, official-looking letter, hav- 
ing an enormous seal of black wax attached to it. (Groans, hisses, and cries 
of “ Hear him, hear him.”) k 52 4 

“I have just received this h from his most gracious Majesty’s princi- 
pal Secretary of State for the Home Department ’’—(great confusion, with 
some few cries of “Gammon,” and “Over the left,” of which, however, he 
took no notice) —‘‘announcing, ladies and gentlemen, the melancholy intelli | 


Ah! there’s nothing like humbug !’ 














e of the sudden decease of his Majesty’s cousin-german, the - aaa 
e of Wolfenbuttle, at the court of Stuttgard ’—(stifled groans, and ia 
of rueful disappointment, with cries of “ Go on, go on”)—* | am A vt 
by the hon ladies and gentlemen, immediately on the receipt of om 
despatch, which has just arrived express, to close the house till Monday ne. 
under penalty of the forfeiture of my licence” (immense uproar hitece saad 
cries of Shame ! shame! swindle! swindle ! go off! go on! hear! iat os 
“In this dilemma, ladies and gentlemen,” continued Elliston, “ there sb 
one duty left me, as a loyal subject, which is to show my respect for the rej 4 
mg dynasty, by consulting the feelings of our beloved sovereign ” (continuat ‘ 
of the tumult). ‘‘ Still, however, ladies and gentlemen, I wish you should - 
rather gainers than losers by this unfortunate event” (faint applause, and inc : 
dulous murmurs). ‘“ I have, therefore, resolved on obeying the edict of — 
ing-street, and postponing the representation of “ Aladdin,” until the ¢j “ 
specified in the notice, Monday next” (renewal of the tumult); “ but.” seu : 
tinued Elliston, with great emphasis, ‘‘I have directed the check-takers s 
give every lady and gentleman, as they quit the theatre, a double order of ad. 
mission for any one night they choose next week” (applause, and cries f 
‘** Bravo! well done, Elliston!”) ‘‘By which means, ladies and gentlemer 
you will not only have witnessed the representation of O’Keeffe’s excellen; ~ 
medy of ‘ Wild Oats,’ this evening for nothing, but will have two admissions 
for the price of one, for a subsequent night, giving you a clear gain of cnn. 
per cent.” (uproarious applause). ‘‘ You are a commercial, a calculating peo. 
ple. You will see at once the advantages of this arrangement, wil] enesive 
the gain—a representation to-night for nothing, and two admissions next week 
at the price of one, to witness the most gorgeous spectacle ever produced ye 
the British stage ” (deafening cheers, waving of hats and handkerchiefs this 
being a complete home stroke to the money-getting people of Birmingham) 
‘I therefore throw myself upon the liberality and generosity of a British ay. 
dience, and with the performance of our National Anthem, shal] respectfully 
take my leave.” y 

Here the band struck up “* God save the King,” and Elliston retireg amidst 
enthusiastic shouts, observing as he passed his astonished company, who had 
been eagerly listening, ; 

‘‘Didn’t I say it was all right; that as the Genius of the Lam 

ps I 
a even greater wonders than I shall do as the Genie of the 
4a : 

The audience retired perfectly consoled for their disappointment in haying 
two admissions for the price of one, independently of having witnessed the 
performance of that evening gratuitously. 

Having now by the night’s receipt of three hundred pounds obtained the 
‘‘sinews of war,” all he wanted, Elliston set to work in good earnest, and 
by dint of incredible exertion, for nowhere is so much work got through in so 
short atime as ina theatre, produced “ Aladdin” on the following Monday 
with a glitterand effect that completely satisfied the most unconscionable, and 
which realized him at the end of the season a profit of between two and three 
thousand pounds. 

It is perhaps needless to say, that the letter of the Secretary of State, an- 
nouncing the untimely demise of his Majesty’s cousin german, the reigning 
Duke of Wolfenbuttle, was entirely an invention of Elliston’s brain—no such 
personage having died, if indeed he had ever lived, which was a query. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

There was a readiness in turning everything to present account about 
Elliston, that never under any circumstances forsook him, and which not 
even liquor itself could overpower. A ludicrous instance of this faculty may 
be related. as 

Elliston and Richard Bruuton, brother to Miss Brunton, now Countess of 
Craven, and father of Mrs. Yates, hed been starring it for a few nights at Da- 
ventry, and on the termination of their engagemeut, were one evening awaiting 
at the Royal Oak in that town, the arrival of the coaches from London and 
Birmingham, which were accustomed to cross each other there. The London 
coach was to bring down Bruaton’s daughter, who had not then become poor 
Frederic Yates’s better half, as she afterwards did, and who was to proceed by 
it in the company of Elliston to Birmingham, to fulfil] a short engagement there, 
Elliston being at that time the proprietor of its theatre, while the Birming- 
ham coach was to convey Brunton to London to play a few nights at Covent 
Garden. 

As the two coaches seldom arrived at Daventry till considerably past mid- 
night, the two friends and brother actors, Ambo’, to pas away the time while 
waiting for their respective conveyances, resorted to the only authorized occu- 
pation in an inn at such a juncture, and indulged in such a royal libation, that 
like the shadows of the kings in the witches’ glass in ** Macbeth‘’’ bumper suc 
ceeded bumper ; ‘‘ another, and another, and another,” till, with the consciovs- 
stricken usurper, they might well have exclaimed, “‘ What! will this wine 
stretch till the crack of doom!” In fact these congenial spirits drank potte 
deep, and by the time the coaches arrived, they had each got as completea 
skinfull as any gentleman could possibly desire to have. 

Unfortunately for Elliston, who was considerably the worst of the two, the 
London coach, which duly contained the fair Miss Brunton inside, had only 
one vacant piace left, and that was an outside one in front of the coach. Much 
time was lost in raising Elliston, was was already elevated more than enovgh, 
to his seat above, and when at last this difficult ascent was accomplished, “(d, 
who can tell how hard it is to climb under such circumstances '’”’—the great co- 
median could not but be himself aware, that in the condition he then was, he 
was in imminent danger with every motion of the coach of toppling off ; but 
with that presence of mind which, as we have said, never forsook him, he turn- 
ed tothe passenger by whose side he was placed (forhe, Elliston, had the of 
eat,) a goodnatured grazier, and hiccupped out, — 

‘My good friend, as [ am rather sub—subject to a de—determination 0 
blood to the head, which is apt to produce gid—giddiness, if you'll take my 
place and give me the inner one, between you and that other gen—gentleman, 
and just hold me up as we go—go along, I'll stand a glass of brandy-and-water 
at the next stage we come to.” — 

“Tt be a bargain,” said the goodnatured countryman, changing seats, ll 
hold you up, never fear. Steady, sir. Now, coachman, we be all right, so 
drive on.” ta 

And drive on the coachman did. Elliston, through the influence of the resi 
air, after exchanging a hiccupping adieu with his friend Brunton, sunk into 4 
comfortable doze, from which he was not aroused till they stopped to change 
horses, when his holder-on claimed the performance of his promise. " 

‘Oh certainiy, certainly," hiccupped Elliston. ‘ A shilling’s worth of ho 
brandy-and-water, land ord.”’ ee 

The brandy-and-water was duly brought and tossed off by the satisfied coun 
tryman, Elliston most honourably paying for it. 

Be we to go on again, sir?” inquired the grazier, 
changed horses, and was preparing for his next start. on 

“Oh certainly, certainly,” said Elliston. ‘Go on again, never 
off.” 

And off they set again, Elliston as before composing him 
“ We are a’ nodding,” till another stage was performed, an 
Stony Stratford. ‘The coach again stopped to change horses, and 
grazier awoke Elliston to claim the performance of the contract. i. 

“Oh certainly, certainly,” again said Elliston. ‘Another glass of bean) 
and-water for my friend Snooks here, ostler, and take the money. — 

Again the grazier drained the glass to the bottom, and again the coachmé 
prepared to start for the next stage. 

“ Be we to go on co. sir?” asked the grazier, who be 
ot into a very good thing. : , 
ee Oh, ph A raphe of Go on again, never leave off, _making himself 
up this time to illustrate the air of ‘Oh Slumber my Darling es 

Another stage was performed, Southam was reached, another glass wo this 
tied, and another contract eutered into. In short, not to po ares put- 
story unnecessarily, in the course of another stage, the same emagher A aah 
sued, Elliston, through the influence of sleep, and the fresh a'r, the hot 
perfectly sober, while the poor countryman, through the strong! * had got 
brandy-and-water, and the haste in which he was obliged to ere a : oeaie 
perfectly drank,—in fact, they had exchanged conditions, and its vary they 
evident that, to ensure the safety of the countryman it was necess* 

hange situations. . 
rien nits friend Snooks,” said Elliston, with a knowing wink, - - Pe 
position was made him, “ the boot is on the other leg now ; ong A heen. 
the goose is good for the gander, you know, and a pretty gander | os venees = 
I have no objection to insure your neck, but it must be on the r pir 
you insnred mine. Yes, yes, no holding on without the saree on, on 1” 
friend goose ; “ say the word, is it a bargain or not © Be we tog 

imitating the grazier. 
“ren yes? ide uawillivgly hiccupped the countryman, fin 
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alternative, ‘‘ certainly, certainly.” , Elliston 
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ns “ 
“or of Russia died; and Rothschild, of Paris, who was somewhat troubled 
the vanity of wealth, remarked some short time afterwards, when the de- 
al of the Emperor was the theme of conversation at a splendid soirée, that 
aa events would render that day memorable in history, viz., the fall of 
jis brother from his horse, and the Emperor’s death. Cliffe’s Anecdotes. 


DEFAMATION—PAYNE vs. ROWLEY. 
EPISCOPAL CONSISTORY COURT. 

Bristol, Dec. 21.—The worshipful Joseph Phillimore, D. C. L , Chancel- 
>, of Bristol, this day presided for the first time in his Court. 
~ This was an action in which the plaintitl prayed for judgment upon the de- 
oodant for defamation. Mr. Hartley stated that this was a suit brought: by 
\(;s. Prudence Payne, a lady who lived upor her property, against Mrs. Mary 
na Rowley, the wife of Mr. Thomas Rowley, straw-hat manufacturer, of Col- 
jve-green, and he prayed the sentence of the Court that Mrs. Rowley may be 
-ondemned in costs, and to do penance for having defamed the character of his 





Parents 


client. 

" The facts were, that an acquaintance had subsisted for some years between 
(rs. Payne and the family of Mr. Rowley ; and in the year 1841 Mrs. Rowley 
had said, in the presence of credible witnesses, that Mrs. Payne had been for 
wo months eohabited with defendant’s husbaud. To this a responsive or de- 
gosive allegation, as we understood, had been put in, as he conceived irregu- 
arly, together with exhibits thereto, being certain letters; and the allegation 
| ylated that Mrs. Rowley did not use the word cohabit, but said an improper 
_ conespondence had been going on; and that Mrs. Rowley spoke under great 
/ gcitement. The fact was, however, that the uttering of the words had 
| been clearly proved, and he now prayed the sentence of the Court upon Mrs. 
Rowley. 

Mr. Bridges, for the defendant, stated that this was an extremely hard case. 
ils client, Coming Into possession of certain letters, which be would presently 
ad to the Court, felt that she was wounded in the most crue! manner in which 
, wile could be injured, and she felt also that she had daughters whose reputa- 
von and fair prospects in life depended upon the discontinuance of a corres- 
nondence wich those letters showed to exist between her husband and Mrs. 
Payne. She did in this case what any respectable woman, a mother and a wife, 
youlddo; she evinced even more than common self-command in the case, for 
je went to Mr. Chidgey, who is an assistant surgeou at Keynsham, and the 
yother of Mrs. Payne, to induce that gentleman to prevail upon his sister to 
sscontinue the correspondence. She requested for this purpose to have a pri- 
sie interview with Mr. Chidgey, which that gentleman refused, and said that 

she had anything to say she should say it in the surgery, when there were 
yo gentlemen present. Excited, as may be supposed, by the letters then in 
ef hand—still more excited at being thus treated, when she came upon an er 
nnd the most judicious, the most temperate, and he might say the most kind 

he plaintiff that could be conceived—Mrs. Rowley certainly did speak under 
e impulse of strong feeling, and said—* If I must speak out, I say your sis- 
«bas been holding an improper correspondence with my husband ;” but even 
ad she used the words stated on the other side—of which she was not aware— 
»e conceived the Court would consider that the provocation was such as to re 
jove the necessity of condemning her in costs and enjoining penance. What 

er the words were that she then used, Mr. Chidgey was epparently not less 
cited, for he shook his fist at her, and said, ‘* By God, if you were a man that 
yd this 1 would knock you down.” The learned proctor having detailed the 
cis to the effect above stated, read the depositions of Mercy Ware, servant 

Mrs. Payne; of Miss Amelia Rowley, and of Miss Jeronomy Rowley, deugh- 
es of the defendant. The evidence of Mercy Ware stated that a considerable 
wader out of about fifteen or sixteen letters produced were written by her 
astress to Mr. Rowley; that her mistress read over some of the letters to her 
\ercy Ware), and desired her to deliver them to Mr. Rowley, and to nobody 

; some of the letters were signed ‘‘ Constant ;” some of them were ad- 
ressed to “* Forget me Not.” This witness had seen nothing improper pass 
veween her mistress and Mr. Rowley, except that he once gave her a kiss. If 
an improper intimacy had taken place at Mrs. Payne’s house, it might be with- 
out het (witnesses’s) knowledge of it. The evidence of the Misses Rowley, 
young ladies grown up, proved the hand-writing of Mrs. Payne on some of the 
\etrers ; that they had, with their mother’s consent, been on visiting terms with 
Mrs. Payne before these letters were known of ; that they had never witnessed 
any impropriety of conduct between their father and Mrs. Payne; that their 
mother bad prohibited them visiting that lady; and that they had not since vi- 
sited her. Some of the letters tu their father were addressed to “ Forget me 
Not,” and a few to Mr. ** Tatton.” The learned gentleman then read the fol- 
lowing extracts from the original letters :— 

j “My dear Thomas—lI this day promise you, while I am on this earth, no 
‘man shall win may affections from thee, not if he were rich, ranking amongst 
the most high in this life, and if he would settle a dowry on me, [ would spurn 

_ond still fondly fix my hopes on thee, that if God saw it not good for me to 
e thine in this world [ may be thine in glory, my witness to this now is my 
Heavenly Father, and on his Sabbath I have written it. Oh! may he hear my 

nyer! may | be thine. How TI should adore and study to make you harpy. 

‘eu, believe me with fidelity, ever and ever, yours, and only yours constant, 
** PrupENCE Payne.” 


“My dearest, dearest, very dear, my own Forget me Not—Every day you are 
nore dear to my heart, and when I leave you it is death, for I am sure the se- 
wation of the soul from the body cannot be so painful, especially to those who 
weve and die in the hope of an immortal life ; such I trust will be our case 








les, in sincerity I do night and day ; and had I worlds to give to obtain you, I 
wuld sacrifice them all for the possession of one I love so dear, Will that day 
verarrive? I hope, I pray it may, and sometimes I am sanguine enough to 





could not ; and many things they said I wish to tell you, but I cannot commit 
it to paper. I want to put you on your guard. I will tell you all when I see 
yea wish it was to day. I hope I shall as I pass (at half-past four J shall go 

own Trinity-street)—could you any way get out for ten minutes? and meet 
me (if ro can)—but I don’t wish it without you could do it safe—but meet 
Mercy charge you. I will, at all events, walk by the churcha quarter of an 
hour, and if you don’t come I shall go and send her, as I have said above, half- 
past seven at night. My dear, you will now accept my fervent and devoted 
love, and believe me wholly yours in this life, as I told you last week; and 
though we are divided now, I pray God we shall some ay be united, if not 
on earth, in heaven. How was it you did not go to church last night! [ was 
sadly vexed ; but I guess, and I know why, and wili tell you when | see you— 
I (never mind) can bear it. Once more bless you; good bye—remember me 
— Forget-me-not. Yours truly, ‘** Constant.” 

The letters are about twenty in number, and were signed ‘ Constant,” and 
addressed to *: Forget-me-Not.” They are all in the same tone, occasionally 
sure with drawings of flowers, and hearts, and poetry, as for in- 
stance— 

“Forget me not ; though we may part, 

Perhaps, alas! to meet no more, 
Remember that there beats a heart 

That loves you to its inmost core.”—‘* Constant.” 


In another part of the same letter the lady reminds the gentleman that “her 
love is not to be trifled with.” In a subsequent letter the platonic widow, after 
exhorting Mr. Rowley to bura her notes, su that they may be safe and out of 
danger, adds :—“ I would die to save you, for I do not blush to own I love you 
truly, fervently, passionately, but not lustfully.” On the Ist January, 1840, she 
sends him a keepsake, accompanied by a letter, in which she admonishes him to 
“remember to follow the dictates of religion, so that at the last you may meet 
me in glory.” In the same letter the amorous again gets the better of the re- 
ligious, and the widow thus breaks forth :—*‘ I have kissed it (a note from Row- 
ley), not twenty times, but twenty times twenty, how much would I rather 
have had them from the writer, not the writing ; I hope I shall soon.” 

The extracts having been read, 

Mr. Bridges addressed the Court, saying that the facts formed, if not a justi- 
fication, such a mitigation of the words used as to exonerate his client from pe- 
nance and from costs. 

Mr. Hartley pressed for sentence against the defendant. 

_ The learned Chancellor then proceeded to deliver his judgment. The learned 
judge having gone over the facts of the case, said that the words used were 
defamatory chere was no doubt; but the question was, whether there was a just- 
tification of them? The Chancellor then read some of the letters, comment- 
ing upon the impassioned expressions in them, and said there were in all 15 or 
16 letters in the same fervid strain; and it was impossible that any wife should 
see such letters addressed to her husband without being irritated. Whether 
any criminal intercourse really took place between the plaintiff and the defend 
ant’s husband he did not know; but looking at the letters, there was every 
excuse to the defendant for believing that there had. Was this then a case in 
which a Court pro salute anime could punish the defendant for having uttered 
the words that she did utter under the circumstances? He certainly could not 
hold that it was such a case. When he looked at all the facts before him, there 
appeared to him to be a justification of the words used. He should, therefore, 
dismiss the party from the suit and from all further consequences. 








FASHION IN PARIS. 


From a Correspondent of the London Morning Post. 








This will be one of the gayest seasons on record in Paris. Besides the effurts 
made by the public caterers of pleasure, which surpass all former attempts—be- 
sides the concentration of foreign talents of all kinds in the modern Babylon, 
and the arrival of so many distinguished ornaments of society, which the hostile 
feeling in politics we feared had driven, once for all, from Paris—even acciden- 
tal circumstances have greatly contributed this result. To prove this assertion, 
[ need only remind you of what you are probably, however, already well aware, 
that the necessity for retrenchment has brought to Paris several of the gayest 
and most distinguished leaders of fashions who have abandoned, in England, 
princely establishments destined to dissolve and disappear, |'ke the glories of the 
owner of the wonderful lamp. Another instance of the same kind is the nomi- 
nation of his Highness the Prince de Ligne to the Belgian embassy in Paris, 
due only to the most unexpected and extraordinary frauds perpetrated by the 
brother of his predecessor, Comte Lehon. The present Prince de Ligne is far 
from possessing the wit of his celebrated ancestor, whose charming memoirs 
still delight our age. Siill less does he possess the diplomatic acumen with 
which the former Prince de Ligne wheedled Catherine of Russia ; but his great 
fortune, his illustrious lineage of an august origin, and his love of noble display, 
so marked at Prince Victoria's coronation, keep all the lions and the lionnes in 
Paris on the tiptoe of curiosity and expectation. No doubt the Belgian Em- 
bassy will be the scene of splendid festivity, in which the only painful sensation 
will be the remembrance of the beautiful Countess Lehon, once herself the fair- 
est lionne of Paris, and now cloistered by the wickedness of her brother-in-law 
and the weak conduct of her husband. En attendant, the greatest sensation, 
however, has been produced hy the opening of the salons of Lord Cowley, who 
will this season contend in amiable rivalry of the splendid hospitality with his 
gifted colleague Compte d’Appony. It must be said that the British represen- 
tative will have many backers in the race for superiority, sustained as he is by 
two such charming leaders of English fashion as the Marchioness of Aylesbury 
and the Countess of Chesterfield. The French beau monde are struck with 
admiration at the appearance of these two noble ladies, who, although both per- 





eve it will. Then, ob then, I shall, we shall be more than happy—lI fear 
happy to last long ; but again I trust the day will cume, for if I have your 
ua to lay my head on in the hour of death, painful as the separation may be, 
should calmly resign my soul to my Maker, and my last fond look, faithful 
myer, and dying words would be yours; and should J never have the bliss of 
wsessing you, if sensible in the hour of death, I shall send for you, and I hope 
shall ey jeast be heard in this prayer. I should wish you to ve with me to re- 
ve my last devoted kiss * * * and blessing. 

‘lam laboring to-day under a severe sick head-ache and a bad cold, but I 
‘| nurse myself to-day and to-morrow, and! make no doubt I shall be bet- 
, you, my dear, I hope, are well. I loag for your note to-night : that will 
‘me more good than medicine. God bless, bless, bless thee, my faithfr) dear. 
lope we shall meet again Wednesday evening ; mind you write, don’t disap 
wnt; let it be Tuesday night if you can, as the post is so late in the morn- 
‘2; and if you think the Butts the best place, I shall be waiting (or meet you) 
8s you turn to the Sea Banks, where [ waited before ; there are so many 
wlors, am afraid. I wish I could behold you to-night, but I shall see some 
‘the girls, and if I do I shall kiss them for you (my only love). My paper 
“sme I must bid adieu, but believe me I could write to you for ever. Oh 
“Twas with you for ever. God bless you ; God keep you for me, and may 
i love you as I do, fervently, fondly, and ever and ever and ever! shall be 
usin this life. Constant. * * * * Burn this.” 





“My dearest, dearest Forget me Not—Your note delighted me, but why did 
1 not say where I was to meet you this evening? I hope you will, for I want 
‘seeyou. I can meet you by the George on the Butts going to the Sea 
“ks any time you like after the boys come home. My dear Tom, write by 
‘mes and let me know. They are going to take your Henry to the Wells, 
“¢ you can get it ready by the time they return ; don’t be out (mind to be in 
‘e way), forif I don’t hear from you and know where to meet you, I shall be 
“Ott wretched, as I car.’t tell but they may come from Bath to take the boys 
‘’y, [ shall then have no chance to send to you, or to know how to 
“\ Imust see you to-night. God bless you, dear, don’t disappoint me. I 
“Ye much to say to you when I see you. I went to church last night, but did 
“sit inthe same pew with Mr. Pike, nor did I walk with him. No! [ love 
“\ t00 well to go with any one. I was but very little with them all day, and 
"6 oy inyself in my bed room waiting for James with your loving. 
“Bless you for it, and may God bless us both ; be sure to write, if it is but 
“0 or three lines, stating what time I am to meet you to-night. It is an age 
‘see I saw you, my love; and now, goud bye, in the hopes of seeing you 
“"ght, when J shall be fully happy, Tom, with you. 


* Adieu, ever yours sincere, and “* ConsTanT.” 





My dearest loved Forget me Not—Blessing on you for your very kind 
iy.) the assurances are and will be cordial to my heart; but it made me 
a ‘ow spirited, and I could not but fancy you had taken your leave of me, 
ty never mentioned you should see me on Thursday. Pray ease my 
ting by writing but three lines to-night, by statiag that you will, and what 
lt later I hope than a little after two o’clock Thursday, for we shall 
ny 8° 80 that no person shall be there. I shall send Mercy to-night at half- 
|, even to meet you where she did last night, for the note. Do, my dear, or 
nal be truly wretched. I want nothing more than that you will come, 
mi Promised yesterday, un Thursday. Don’t disappoint me, nor keep Mercy 
ving @.l00g- She will be sure to be there at half past 7. Mind you go, and 
*~if itis only (yes, my dear) but I should like more. The one you seat 
Bless you for it, 
I saw the dear girls yesterday. They do indeed love me, and 


- ‘st night I like better than any you ever sent me. 
“0 and again, 
Pe they will, 


*ho 





But they tried to get out of me that you and I met, but they 


fect blondes, are such in such different styles. The Court of France, their 
outward mourning over, and returned once more to the Tuileries after so long 
an absence, will vainly suppress their feelings to contribute the ordinary pro- 


, portion of recreation to the pleasures of Paris. 


The alteration ia the countenance of the excellent Queen Amelia strikes al! 
beholders with an immediate feeling of melancholy. The poor Duchess of Or- 


leans lives secluded, with a few devoted servants, in those precincts once the | 


scene of the most retiaed and exquisite fétes in Paris. Louis Phillippe himsel/, 
although his rampant ambition, and the necessity of constant action and intrigue 
which results from it, have filled up so many voids in his heart, and steeled him 
against those wounded affections that sear the affection of more single-minded 
beings—Louis Phillippe still bears some evident marks of dreadful bereave- 
ment, and to drive away its memory, is said to spend whole nights at work, alone, 
or dictating to his secretary. 

The position of Englishmen in society in France is very embarrassing, amidst 
the headlong hostility to England which isthe prevailing and present paramount 
mania of the giddy, mercurial French. This consideration has kept away many 
of the more prudent English absentees ; but the refinement and politeness of 
society ia Paris, filled by elegant strangers from every quarter of the globe, se. 
conded by the influence of so many fair English aris‘ocrates, removes in a great 
measure this sting, and the danger of collision. Besides, there are not wanting 
some who do publicly justice to England. _ It was but a few nights since that 
M. Guizot, at the brilliant réunion of the Countess de B , answered the 
malevolent detraction of one of the giddy guests by a noble panegyric of the 
character and geuius of Sir Robert Peel, whose career, he said, was the most 
splendid eulogium and illastration at one and the same time of the institutions 
of the country, and of the middle as well as the higher classés of England. 
With such a bold bearing, it is not astonishing that M. Guizot’s fame should ex- 
tend even to the tribes df the desert. A short time since the Schiek of one of 
the Arab tribes of Algiers, after swearing allegiance to General Bugeaud, asked 
him, “Is the grand vizier Guizot a white or a black euavch?” The General 
answered that he was neither black nor white. ‘Then he must be anecroman- 
cer,” said the Arab chief. 

It is not astonishing that the English should be the objects of so much mis- 
co.struction in France when one sees the most admirable of a!| play: wrighte, Scribe, 
founding plays on British history, and torturing it out of all veracity and all com- 
mon sense Aftera “ Robert Walpole,” his kinsman Horace never dreamt of ; 
after the Verre-d'eau, in which he made the good Queen Anue consent to 4 
treaty to conceal an unlucky amourette with an Ensign in the Guards—he has 
within a few days brought out another play, Le Fils de Cromwell, in which still 
more ridiculous violence is done to the truth of English history. The revolu- 
tion of 1830, and the overthrow of the old dynasty of the Bourbons was, as every 
one knows, prepared and ultimately brought about by the garble of French his- 
tory in mendacious chronicles and memoirs, which the whole nation adopted as 
truth. Do the deep designing intriguers for war with England think to bring 
it about by the same expedients ! 

The days of triumph of the fan have returned once more ; no lady of any pre- 
tensions can appear without one, either at a ball or at the theatre. They are 
less large in dimensions, and more mignon and pretty than formerly. Artists 
of tne highest renown have condescended to paint them for the famous manu- 
facturer in the Passage du Panorama in Paris. The young Duchess de Dino 
sported a fan at the Italiens last week, of which each leaf was said tu have been 
paid 1,500 francs to the well-known painter Roquep!an. The fashionable world 
resumes this ancient vogue under these noble auspices, _ ees 64 byte 

st ari ic elegance that can as yet manage this sportive ' 
~ iy apse dames of Paris, they wield this weapoh of beauty in such a 








AN UNPUBLISHED SCBAP OF ADDISON. 

A correspondent hae sent us (the London Exammer) the following in what 
he supposes to be the original manuscript, of Addison. The paper has every 
external appearance of authenticity, the writing closely resembles Addison's 
acknowledged autograph, and the date is from a place he is known to have oc- 
cupied then, and several years later. He describes his “ house at Bilton, within 
a mile of Rugby,” in his last famous letter to Swift. 

The internal evidence of its authenticity is also resonable enough. Addison 

was Under Secretary at this time. It was not till three years later, when he 
was thirty-nine, that he started the Spectator. The description of the dancing 
scene has his early formal taste, without the delightful influences that after- 
wards surrounded him. With Sir Richard Steele at his elbow, we will venture 
to say that the tall, ungainly, elderly, amiable man, who tortures his rheumatic 
affection to have his share in the enjoyment of the dance, would have seemed 
something better than puppet, fool, or booby to the genial sympathy and kind- 
ness of Mr. Spectator. 
_ Every one who knows that delightful work knows its love of dancing. From 
its grave example of Booth,whose step,we are told, majestic and great as were the 
conceptions it expressed,would have had a yet greater elevation if the tragedian 
had been a dancer—to its familiar experieoce of Will Honeycomb, who more 
particularly liked the kissing dance, because he generally found himself obliged 
to dwell a whole minute on the fair one’s lips, that he might not be too quick 
for the music, or dance quite out of tune—a great many charmingjinstances will 
at once present themselves. 

‘‘T loved dancing when I was young. I love now-to see young people dance. 
I think it one of the most joyous scenes in life, especially where the couples 
are lovers. It seems the very period of existence for an enjoyment of this 
most cheerful, harmless, and exhilarating nature. Last night I was at a party 
at Lady C ’s, where I saw the enlivening dance enjoyed by some of the 
most beautiful and elegant young ladies I ever beheld. They had just got from 
London a grand new harpsichord made of walnut-tree, and this, added to the 
sound of the lute and tabor, gave a most stirring effect—but as ail things on. 
this earth have their evil as well as their good, this scene was marred by a tall 
ungainly person, who appeared stiff from rheumatic effection, and who must 
he upon the verge of 50, but who, in other respects, really seemed an amia- 
ble man. This gentleman made himself the laughing-stock of the whole 
room, or rather, of all the sensible people present, for nothing could daunt or 
prevent him standing up to dance with every young girl who would, out of 
mere fun, gratify him, although she had allowed herself to be engaged by him 
out of apique to a young rval to make him jealous—for any one knowing hu- 
man nature is well aware what a bore it is to a young lady to have to take up 
with a man nearly treble her years, when there is anything in the shape of a 
young gentleman disengaged near her—but this is woman’s province, she knows 
full well when to use the foil, I am quite sure that if this said gentleman, 
who had arrived at years of discretion, and who, I understood afterwards, was 
actually a married man, and the father of a family, could have seen himself 
held up as the ridicule and puppet of the whole party, he would have blushed 
at his own folly, and never have allowed himself again to be placed in @ 
position where he would be called the silly fool or the great booby of the 
company. “3; & 

‘** Feb. 8th, 1708. 





Bilton House.”’ 





AN ENGLISH AND GERMAN COW. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


In England, that paradise of countries, the cow is a privileged and most luxu- 
rious animal. She lies down in green pastures, and by the still waters, at per- 
fect leisure. In summer, she is half buried in plenty. [n beautiful herds,— 
fair as those herds of Apollo, which fed in the meadows of Trinacria or of As- 
phodel,—they graze the most famous pastures in the world, and present to the 
eye of the lover of the country one of the most lovely spectacles which the 
country can show. They slowly rove from one portion of their extensive 
bounds to another, or lie down amid # blaze of golden and purple flowers and 
greenest grass, pictures of pienty, images acd indicators of the farming wealth 
of England, which nothing can surpass. They stand in company, beneath the 
shade of drooping willows and polished alders, in the glittering passage of the 
brook at noontide, in groups rich enough to raise a Cuyp or Ruysdael from the 
dust. O Devon, or Hereford, Durham, Northumberland, Chester, or Glouces- 
ter, what country on the face of the earth can show meadows like yours, wita 
cattle like yours! What has this planet to exhibit of fat and milky like yours ; 
enough to make the jolly heart of the English farmer proud, and big, and but- 
tery, as itis? And what would you say did you see the life of a cow in Ger- 
many! Here, for the most brilliant portion of the year, she is shut up in close 
prison. There are no green meadows, no running streams ; no roving in sleek, 
round-bodied, dappled, and lowing herds for her. She is cooped up in a little 
dark stall. Old women and young women, and children with creels on their 
backs, go out with hooks, and cut rough grass and :ampant weeds from under 
bushes in the woods, along the roadsides, and in the corners of fields, for her. 
Docks, chervil, rough sedge from the river's brink, anything that is green and 
eatable, is piled in baskets on old women’s heads, and brought home to her. 
Shat up there, the very smell! of aught green is enough to make her devour it. 
In summer, the lower leaves of the dick-raben are stripped off for her; lucerne 
is grown for her, and odds and ends of cabbage, carrots, and turnip leaves fall to 
her share. She cannot rove in fields, for there are nene. She cannot climb 
the hill-sides, for there climb the vines; and the plains are full of corn, green 
crops, and tobacco, without a hedge to keep her from picking and stealing. 
When she comes out, it is to labor. With a fellow slave she is seized by the 
horns; a yoke is clapped on the back of her head, one end of which rests on 
hers, and the other on the head of her fellow: this is strapped fast, and secured 
to the pole of the wagon or the plough, and thus with her meek forehead fast in 
the stocks of labor, she is driven a field, or to market, to perform all the work 
of her peasant-master. [tis a pitiable sight to see a couple of these mild and 
gentile animals coming alung with their heaus huag down, and immoveable in 
any direction, * for they must move together, if they move at all ;’ while behind 
comes the driver, whipping and bawling, ‘ wisht! wisht!’ or ‘yisht! yisht t 
oot! oot! oot! woa! woa! ah! uhoo!” and such like sounds. While she 
lives, this is the lot of the German cow! She has not the satisfaction of her 
milk flowing in warm and foamy streams into union with that of a score of her 
fellows, and thence arising piles of rich golden butter, and the splendid masses 
of Stilton or double Gloucester—such glorious productions as Stilton, Danlop, 
or double Glouéester, never enter the region of a German peasant’s imagina- 
tion: on the contrary, her isolated stream goes to furnish only a butter, meagre, 
pallid, and poor, or cheeses formed in the palm of the hand, and dried on the 
outside of the window-sill, more like hens’ eggs than anything beside. When 
she dies, too, miserable cow! she has not even the satisfaction of dving fat!” 








Vienna.—We quitted, as all travellers must, Vienna with great eget. Be- 
sides the immense number of things worthy of notice, the general spirit of 
the place is so gay and happy, that, however it may be to the constant resi- 
dent, nothing to the temporary sojourner can be more agreeable. Every ae | 
in the shape of amusement, the finest music, and works of art, are on all 
hands offered to his attention; and in no part of the world are strangers re- 
ceived with more cordial kindness. In your inn, in public places, in private 
society, you feelthe same spirit. In public vehicles, nay, even sitting on a 
public seat, you find the same friendly ane unrepulsive disposition amongst the 
very best classes ; and we found it enough to be respectable English, often in 
this very manner to begin an acquaintance of the most charming kind. Surely 
this could occur in no other capital in the world. The English language here, 
as in Hungary, is studied by the young with avidity. English literature is ex- 
tensively read ; and it is a real ple&sure to the refined classes to converse with 
you on England, and its society, arts, and books. The ideas, too, which we 
cherish at home, that Austria is a gloomy and severe despotism—that you can- 
not move without a spy or policeman at your elbow disappear entirely. In no 
city do you see so little palpable evidence of surveillance and police as in 
this. You are, after delivering your passport, as free and unshackled in your 
motions as in London: and if you do not go out of your way to assail the 
government, the government will not interfere with you.— William Howitt. 


ANNUS MIRABILIS ; 


oR 
THE WONDERS OF IS8S42. 
‘Come forth, Old Year, 
To my bidding, and let her 
O: him, who misused thee, 
Spend this one much better.”—Otp Batrap. 


Januarp. | 
A new Year, and anew “Acs” begin at the same time—O'Cunnell obliged 
to “keep” his word, because nobody else will take it—Lord Morpeth returned 
neither from America nor for Dublin—A passenger fined for smoking on the 
Great Western Railroad, no one but the engine being allowed to do so— Duel 
in France between two Sergeant-Majors of the 60th—one a dead-shot, the other 
shot dead—State of the English Navy submitted to the consideration of France, 
Ameriea, and China! Poor Sutton “ puts his foot in it” (the grave), and poor 
Rendelsham puts his finger in it (a gun barrel)—Some sharpers are taken up in 
Paris, and some skaiters taken out in London—two men meet singular deaths, 
ore from being blown up by fireworks, another from being blown up by his 
wife—Meeting of Civil Engineers in Lundon, and of two very uncivil engineere 














| manner as to eclipse even the Andalusian coquettes. 
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on the Croydon Ratiroad—The present King of Prussia coming here to make. 
a Christian of the future King of pagent | Several Lords looking out for the 
«« Garter,” and many more for something above is. : 
The New Exchange begins to rise, 
The Stocks soon follow, too— 
Ex-Ministers look down—all else 
Look up in ‘‘ Forty-two!” 


Februarp. 

‘Dear Mrs. Fry” and his Prussian Majesty visit a house of prayer anda 
den of thieves on the same day in the same neighborhood—Several persons 
called fo the bar, some of whom ought to have appeared at it !—Ducrow and 
Davidge, long opposed in life, meet together in death—Cassidy, assisted by 
Lord William Paget, gets a oe in Miss Bellew’s private box, but fails to get 
a hand in her money-box—Lord George Bentinck jockied by the Jockey Club! 
—Little Blair exemplifies the difference between a jackall and a jackass !— 
Sir Robert Peel “moves ” the Corn Laws and the corndealers at the same time 
—Several interviews between the Church and the Police-office—An advertise- 
ment for a clerk accusToMED 4o confinement answered by one who has been sx- 
VEN YEARS in gaol! Several ladies of fashion want a good dressing (on their 
neck and shoulders !)—Faith broken in France, end frost broken in Ragland. 


Some bodies hung, some bodies drowned, 
The Thames has brought to view, 
Who could not bold their heads above 
In Eighteen Fortytwo? 


March. 

Lord Hertford, who regularly paid his debts the beginning of every month, 
pays his last the first of this—A report swallowed down that London is likely 
to be swallowed up— Wigney, the Brighton Banker, changes his name to Prig- 
ney—A law passed in America not to lend tooth-brushes or newspapers—The 
Lord Mayor of Dublin pledges his honor, instead of that more valuable arti- 
cle his chain, to support St. Patrick’s Charity—Lord Monster ‘* puts an enemy 
into his mouth to steal away his brains ’’—‘ The sliding scale ”’ practised in 
severa! gentlemen's pockets—Several noblemen having overrun their estates in 
England, run over the water to France—Capt. Trotter does get rid of the Hon. 
Miss Murray, and tries to get rid of her child—A nobleman who lately, in of- 
fice, supported his Sovereign, now wants a sovereign to support himself—The 
trade of carrying off is at this time carrying on in Liverpool—and 


The right of search in ships, Lord A—— 
Maintains is England’s due ; 

The right of search in pockets, some 
Maintain in Forty-two! 


April. 

Her Majesty’s Levee—hundreds pay their respects to the Queen in coats, 
who never paid the tailor that made them—Captain M‘Leod kicks the ‘* bum” 
of the Law, and pays five pounds for so doing—Mr. Dyce Sombre looks 
black by nature, and blue by circumstances—Abvut this time “ Lord Ux- 
bridge never leaves his father, who is ill, in order to ascertain what his 
father, if he never gets better, will leave him!—-A bad murder by a 
“good” man, at Rochampton—Row at the Clarendon between the Duke 
of. Montrose, “ sa maitresse et sa femme ’—Income Tax levied on a Country 
that has no income to tax—The order of the bath about to be conferred on cer- 
tain ‘dirty dogs °—Sudden death of a Minister of France, exemplifying the 
shortness of Humann life—The Fleet sails over to the Queen’s Bench—Lord 
Waldegrave knocked up, and his seat at ‘Strawberry Hill” knocked down—A 
Mr. Broome sweeps a Mr. Bungaree out of the prize-ring—The Duke of Cleve- 
land ceases to have a will of his own, but leaves one behind him. 

Town’s beginning now to fill 
With those, and not a few, 
Who empty every tradesman’s till 
In Eighteen Forty two. 


Map. 

Miss Hamblin, an actress, stabs Mr. Ew ng, an actor, which he takes to heart, 
and dies—A lady at Wakefield pays a dentist 5s. for drawing a tooth, and then 
draws £15 out of him for kissing her afterwards—The city of Hamburgh is too 
hot to hold its inhabitants—Mademoiselle Dejazet turns the heads of most, and 
the tails of many—The Court Ball makes a great racket; many go there in 
other people’s characters who have none of their own—Several flats leave their 
horses in the streets with several sharps, who naturally ride off with them— 
Several writs suspended, and several Members ought to be—Poor Mrs. Salmon 
in a pickle—Wilson, the father of the turf, put under it—Peeple get warm 
upon Chilly Stock—The Ancient Concerts, under an ancient leader, the Duke 
of Wellington—A caba! about Cabu/—Tha Prince of Wales cuts his teeth, 
and Lord Waldegrave cuts his stick—Certain departures for several parts of 
this world, and some for the next world, for 

Many routs, and many boats. 
And births, and deaths, accrue— 

For some dance on, and some dance off, 
In Eighteen Forty-two. 


June. 

Many who cannot settle at Tattersall’s settle abroad—Lord Miltown not 
thought a “leg,”’ because he has not one to stand on—*' The Queen's Ball” 
followed by ‘* The Queen's Letter ’—One lady dies from being tight laced, 
another is taken op for not being ‘‘tight-laced ” enough—‘ Sweating ” at- 
tempted upon Sovereigns, to lighten their weight—The Marquis of Waterford 
alters'his course of life—Several matrimonial elections and rejections—Her 
Majesty shot at, as a mark of national gratitude—Extraordinary swallow of 
earth and its good things at St. Domingo and Greenwich—Her Majesty ‘‘ pays 
the piper’’ to the Dukes of Sussex, Buccleuch, ana Sutherland—A Mrs. Bul- 
lock says her name is not Mrs. Buliack—Poor Yates “‘ leaves the’stage ” of 
life—Col. Dundas, who had received full-pay for defending the Queen, is put 
on half pay for insulting her—A retired tradesman at Walworth * found 
drowned” in a part of his premises equally retired—Busy month altogether. 

Some in a balloon go up, 
“ The Tunnel ” some go through, 
To see what, higt and low, goes on 
In Eighteen Forty two. , 
Julp. 

Lord and Lady Waterford “ fall out ” a few days after their marriage—Old 
Coke, the “ Leicester best bred,” gives over feeding—A Femme couverte never 
pays for her covering, and a FEMME pas COUVERTE nas no covering to pay for— 
America declares that the “right of search ” belongs exclusively to policemen 
and pickpockets—Vauxhall opens; Punch played in the circus, and drank in 
the pavilion—A Mrs. Catherine Stanley, an actress, found guilty before of mar- 
dering several drawratic authors, is held to bail for attempting to murder herself 
—Some Newcastle ladies present a watch to the Queen, which, oddly enough, 
is paid for, yet on tick—A Bill passes for whipping in private those who shoot 
in public—Death of the Duke of Orleans, from a severe fall, gives a severe 
blow to his family—Weather is dissolving, and Parliament about to be—The 
City Corporation goes to Rochester to take care of the Thames, and themselves 
at the same time—Lord Mayor sees “the Bill of Wricuats ” for the first time 
b Crown Inn—Lady Winchelsea proves that a receiver is as bad as a 

ief. 

And thus the world keeps on its course, 
With scenes both old and new ; 

And feasts and frays keep up the ball 
In Eighteen Forty two.* 


August. 

Mr. Drummond, of Brighton, calls a brother parson a thief from the pulpit— 
Mr. Home admits, in Parliament, that he is a fool, and no one doubts 1t—Lord 
Brougham busy in Jackson’s divorce, and Lord Cornwallis doing nothing after 
his own marriage—A thunder storm has the singular effect of lightening peo- 
ple’s pockets—Oysters and the Thames Tunnell opened the same day, both to 
*‘the astonishment of the natives”—Lord Nugent, whose own seat is suffi- 
ciently large, asks another from the electors of Southampton—Peel calls Palm- 
erston ‘‘ the last rose of sammer,” but admits that he’s scented enough to be 
called any flower—A girl perpetuates her memory by falling from the Monu - 
ment— Poor Maginn pays his last debt—The Duke of Wellington takes upon 
him the command of the army, and the suppression of the riots at the same 
time—The Court itching to go to Scotlaud, and in a greater itching when 
they get there—* The Thames on rire "’ at last, a person of that name being 
found drowned in it. 

With water cure, and wine disease, 
And things which thence ensue, 
Mankind drop in, and out, and down, 

The whole of Forty-two. 


September. 

The Emperor of China finds a 5 tea, and we find him in gunpowder—Her 
Majesty lands in Edinburgh “ w:de awake,” and finds the Provost fast asleep 
— Character lost in St. James's stree: by several Lords, and’ picked up by se- 
veral dramatists—Some Spanish cattle imported, and some English beasts frans- 

rted—A violent storm turns London into a “ watering place ’—Fox Maule 

Ids Sir Robert Peel’s bridle, but cannot get into his saddle—Lord Hanting- 
tower, though in hot water, takes it remarkably “cool ”—Several Acts of Par- 
liament pass which nobody can understand—Several accidents, and an innv- 


he Spirit of the Cimes. 
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marahi, of offences —Twenty thousand bundles of yarn shipped from Bel-, were beyond the reach of petty rivalry, had that year the 

fe Sv uuhae au “+ Ay yee: of since gel bakuys ered for ohbaicn in the sculpture room ; he had been struck 

nt , @ the individual | beauty of Macdowall’s statue, he 

one long 1 Pe Edinburgh we rota sp fiat a dons cng sf ‘aay he shot | tions in the saloon, and brought several of the Academicians 

there Sa ede Seldie BE bet ces ae “aa ne y age -coaches reduced, . a him. Stil! no order had yet reached the anxious 
The world at large one common game “On hearing his story M i 

ty Mr. Tennent at 
Of ups and dowus pursue— men whose united taste and liberality Seaae not baecl Briton 





with the ext i 
gave it one of the most prominent pa 


The Dover gaoler well lathered for shaving a couple of players—Longman, vison, and others followed his example in patronising the sculptor, and jn 


worth as many shillings—Public time taken up in the Regent’s Park by some 
Sunday preachers, who ought to be taken ap also—Riots break out in several 
parts of the country, and rogues break in in several parts of town—A fire at a 
bookseller’s in Paternoster-row, aad the engines “ p'ey upon words ”"—A high 
nobleman and a low woman appear in a court of law—Sir Robert Gill changes 


thousands of pounds. He then removed from his unsuitab! 


ceived fresh proofs of public favor, in orders from the Duchess of Sutherland 
. ap 


Rob * legs,”’ without a sou— own language. The publication of such a letter will possibly } 
Which shows how much are tables turned purest pleasures which the exercise of Mr. Macdowall's atl a — 
In Eighteen Forty two. him. ss _—_ 


December. 

Litz and Rubini sets out for Russia just as the winter there sets in—Lord 
Lincoln bent on separation, and Lady Lincoin on reparatioa—High wicds pre- 
vail in the Channel, and *‘ great guns ”’ arrive at the Tower—The London shirt- 
makers put to their shifts—Definnion of Nobs and Snobs—Good breeding in 








From the Observer of Dec. 25. 





and Spain peppers herself—The treasure said to be in the Télémague ‘* deeper ” for a dissolution of the injunction {obtained by Messrs. Croker, and the other 
than the divers—Several branches of the Nobility about to altar their titles— | executors of the late Marquis of Hertford, to restrain the Bank of England 
More bodies than bills “ taken up ” at this particular period—Lord Hill's cam- | from transferring £4000 standing im Suisse’s name on their books:— 

paign terminates—Charity for once leaves her home, and visits several police- The affidavit of John Wilson Croker, of Alverbank, near Gosport, Hants, 


Carpue, the surgeon, long used to cut up others, is cut up himself, by the ver- | the late marquis, who often consulted him on his private affairs, and conversed 
dict against the Brighton Directors—Fight between an American giant and an | with him on the subject of his expenditures, and donations, communicating se- 
English jackass—The Police assert that they are not military, and every one | veral matters more freely to him than to any other person whatever. Thet, from 
swears they are not civil—Deaths from fire pronounced to be a burning shame | the late marquis’s books, and from the explanations given by him in his lifetime 
—** The constable overrun,” several bodies run over, banks broken up, dwell- he (Mr. Croker) believed that the late marquis did actually enter all his house: 
ings broken in, and about one half of the world whirled about in search of the | hold expenditure, and all his extraordinary and incidental expenditure of every 
other, for— description, opposite the day of the date on which it purported to be made. 
That from the books it appeared that at the end of each year the total expendi- 


Year hath rarely known such scenes 
ture of every description was added up, and a balance struck ; and there were 


Of false that should be true; 
Of rue ing, doing, * done,” undone, 
As those of Forty two, ture of one year and that of another. ‘hat in the amount of extraordinary ex- 


London Age of Jan. 1. penditure the marquis appears to have entered, and, as he (Mr. Croker) believed’ 





MR. MACDOWALL, THE SCULPTOR. making, there being entries of sums of £5 amongst many others of consiers- 
ble amount. That, on the 17th of March, 1840, he (Mr. Croker) received an 
Mr. Emerson Tennent, the Member for Belfast, has addressed a kindly letter | express from the late marquis, who had landed on the previous day at Dover, 
to the Ulster Times, detailing much of Mr. Macdowali’s struggle for life and | where he had had a fall ; and he found him in bed at an inn in Canterbury, ob- 
emivence. As in many respects it must be interesting to all who love genius | served his articulation to be imperfect, and was convinced from all he heard and 
and watch its toils with affection, we think the substance of the letter will be | saw that the marquis had experienced a paralytic attack. That this paralytc 
interest ing to our readers. From this letter it appears that Mr. Macdowall did | affection, or what seemed to him (Mr. Croker) to be such, gradually increased 
not originally call upon Mr. Tennent to solicit nis patroaage, but that Mr. | until his lordship’s death. That it appeared from the marquis’s books, and from 
Tennent’s visit to his studio was the spontaneous result of his admiration fur | what he (Mr. Croker) heard and saw of his lordship’s state of mind and body, that 
his townsman’s talents while yet personally unknown. Macdowall’s stery is as | from the time of the fall at Dover to the period of his death on the Ist of March, 
follows :— 1842, the marquis did not keep his accounts with the same accuracy as belore. 
“ His father converted some small houses in Belfast into money, which he That, from various circumstances, including conversations with his lordship, he 
almost immediately lost in some injudicious speculation, and died, leaving his | (Mr. Croker) knew that the marquis, during his travels and abode on the contl- 
widow and this son, then a child, with almost no provision. At twelve years | nent, carried with him large sums of money and securities to a considerable 
of age, having sought the protection of some relatives in London, he was bound | amount. That letters of credit for £4000 from Messrs. Coutts te their corres- 
apprentice to a coach-builder (not a stonecutter, as stated inthe Ulster Times), | pondents abroad were found among the marquis’s papers. That he (Mr. Cro- 
and shortly after his mother died. His master subsequently became a bank- | ker) did not believe that his lordship ever asked or expected Suiste ever 
rupt ; and, whilst settling his affairs, took his apprentice to lodge in the house | had advanced any money whatsoever trom his own funds for the use of the 
of the late French sculptor Chenu, where he amused himself by modelling in | marquis. That shortly before his lordship’s last illness Suisse observed to him 
his clay, and for the first time discovered his own taste for sculpture. His mas- | (Mr. Croker) that the marquis’s mind was not so clear and accurate as | used 
ter, On resuming business, removed to Ireland; but, having treated Macdowall | to be, and as a proof stated the difficulty he had in obtaining frum the marquis @ 
with some unkindness, the latter contrived to obtain a surrender of his inden- | certain small sum which he had promised to him but was then reluctant to give. 
tures, abandoned his half-acquired handicraft, and, almost without a shilling, | That he (Mr. Croker) knew of his own knowledge that up to the last day he 
and altogether without a friend, he bodly resolved to become an artis:—and at | saw the marquis out of bed, which was a week or ten days previous 10 his de- 
once started on his new career as a sculptor. Tutors and teachers he had | cease, his lordship had always at hand a considerable sum in gold and bank- 
none, because he could not command the means to avail himself of their instruc- | notes, to be used for small current purposes, and from which he (Mr. Croker) 
tion ; but, after years of self-taught study, the most laborious and persevering, | had seen the marquis give Suisse and other servants small sums to answer de- 
he found himself at last qualified to earn a livelihood. But it seemed as if bis | mands which happened then to be made. That the marquis’s 1ncome was near 
struggles and difficulties were only then commencing. Sculpture in this coun- | ly £100,000 per annum; that he kept a diary in which he entered daily occur 
try is athing so costly, that the wealthy alone can aspire to possess them- | rences; and that in the diary there was no entry intimating that the marquis 
selves of it; unfortunately, wealth and taste are not always associated: aad, | had made any large gift to Suisse. Finally, that he (Mr. Croker) was well as- 
almost as a general rule, those who have a few hundred pounds to expend upon | sured, from his intimate friendship with the marquis, from his knowledge 0! his 
busts or a statue, are so diffident of their own judgment, that they will only | habits, and from the absence of any memorandum on the subject, that his lore 
venture to purchase from those on whom the public voice has already conferred | ship never gave the coupons for 100,000 francs to Suisse as stated by the satter 
a recognized name and a matured reputation. The youthful sculptor has not a | in his atlidavit. . 
chance of an order from such patrons. His profession, tov, differs widely from The affidavit of Flora Petit James, of No. 33, Trevor-square, Knightsbridge, 
that of a painter under similar circumstances. A few shillings, or even a few | was to the effect that she was well acquainted with the late Marquis of Her 
pence, will supply the latter with materials for a drawing or a sketch ; its exe- | ford, and was accustomed to visit him for the last four months of nis ae 
cution is the work of a few days or hours, and at a moderate price he can al- | Dorchester House, Park-lane. That during that period the marquis yes 
most always find a purchaser, as his productions are within the reach of even the | lodgings for ber, and a female, named Henriette D’Ambray, and also # wa 
humbler classes. But the rising sculptor can lock only to the rich ; his most | the latter £60 a fortnight, and herself (F. P. James) £20 a fortnight. That sie 
trifling works require an infinity of study and labor, and the very unwrought | (F. P. James), Henriette D’Ambray; and another female, who was 'n ‘it aa 
material of a single statue may often cost a greater sum than a finished painting | of visiting the marquis, in company with her (F. P. James), went with peg 
of Pickersgill or Sir Toomas Lawrence. ship to the Castle Hotei, Richmond, in February, where they dined. a. H 
‘“‘ These difficulties, too, are increased in the case of the imaginative sculp- | these matters Nicholas Suisse always paid Henriette D’Ambrey, herself ( is 
tor, as contrasted with the portrait painter: the latter can safely rely on the James), and the other female, their respective allowances, money amounting 
vanity or sympathy of the public for employment ; but the poetical sculptor is | gether to the sum of £240. entes 
dependent solely on that rarer quality—their purity of taste. Still Macdowall | The affidavit of William Withall, of Parliament-street, gentlemad, i 
was not altogether without resources, and for years contrived to support him- | that he was present at the trial of Nicholas Suisse, on the 6th of July. abet 
self by modelling for the figure shops, by employment in the studios of his | Mr. Henry Peter Fuller was examined for the prosecution, and a. at- 
more fortunate rivals, and by occasional designs for works in silver and or | things deposed that for 23 years he had been in the habit of professiont P 
molu. His genive was, however, of a loftier range, and by degrees study and | tending the late marquis, who, so far as he could judge, was In 4 pro ng his 
matured skill qualified him to undertake works of the higbest order. But he | mind. That he (Mr. Fuller) never found any difficulty, io under rf he- 
wanted a name to allure a purchaser. His designs, though praised when ex- | lordship, or in making himself understood. That the marquis’s last! ap in 
hibited, where returned to him unproductive ; and he failed to procure a single | gan on February the 18th or 16th. That Suisse was attacked with €' . ca 
considerable order either in bronze or marble. Modest and retiring by nature, | onthe 16th of February, and was unable to attend upon the merq’! or . 
ge b ; . : pe ; . ‘ in form! g 
his diffidence was increased by disappointment. He at last almost shrunk from | himself confined principally to his bed, and his disorder terminated sing bi 
making an exertion, when he seemed only destined to undergo defeat. At two large abscesses in the neck. That Suisse was in the habit of P ie 
length, half by accident, and half in despeir, he was persuaded in 1828 or (Mr. Fuller's) accounts, occasionally gave him the fees for the op ae “ 
1829 to send in a design for a statue of Major Cartwright, which was about sometimes gave the money to the marquis, who gave it to him (Mr. ter a female 
to be erected in Burton-crescent. He was late in forwarding it, but although | that on the last two or three days of the marquis’s life, bis lordsh'p ha that MI 
the committee had actually come to a decision to give the work to another, named Mademoiselle Henriette with him. Mr. Withall further states te Heo: 
they instantly reversed that decision on the appearance of his model, and gave Croker, on his cross-examination, admitted that he had seen Metens® had ft 
it the preference. The funds subscribed, however, proved eventually inade- | riette et the marquis’s residence during his lordship’s last illness, that 4 ae 
quate for the completion of the work, as contemplated by him, and the young quently seen Miss Borel there, end that he had met her there at oe tocdahip® 
artist was again doomed to disappointment His talents had, however, attract- | or three eccasions; and also that during the last two months of . marquis 
ed the attention of the Major’s family, and he still speaks with gratitude of their life he (Mr. Croker) had seen that Suisse had paid large sums for r e - 
early friendship. No opportunity of equal importance presented itself to him Mr. Withall then relates that on the tria! of Suisse on the 24th -f rs eizutt, 
afterwards. His works in clay, when he could command the means to get | Henry Peter Fuller deposed that the marquis did not die from para ? bronchitis; 
them up, were admired and praised, but procured no commissions in marble ; | nor was that the cause of his illness ; that be dled from @ relapse 0 so the det! 
his last effort was then in the Exhibition (the statue of ‘“‘ The Girl Reading,” that Mr. Croker was at Dorchester House from the Sunday previous tk place 
which Mr. Tennent had seen), and if that failed also, he might almost prepare | of the marquis, with the excevtioa of one night, until that ery remained % 
to sink in despair. that the marquis had always been able to attend to his affairs, - to doubt bi 
“Te had ahiaty, however, been most promisingly received ; Sir Francis | to the last ; that it had never entered into his (Mr. Fuller's) hea ribed fot 
Chantrey, a genius whose mind was as far above petty jealousy as his talent? sanity ; that he, in fact, saw nothing to doubt; and that he prese 
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‘tates vnat Mr. th ‘Sion Club, too, there is considerable snoring ; and here the snorers 
‘ae noiselle Heo Bae, . 7 effrontery to complain that they find it impracticable to pursue their 
th the had fre “ “creation in the card-room, because, forsooth, the members of this club 
y dinner on two ‘ager whist players that they resolutely persist in scraping with their 
“of his lordship . le . the tables and bawling out the score until the snorer is aroused from 
| fot the marqv’®: we *t; or should he succeed in holding on in a hearty snore until the end 
hy of August Mr. ™ ling” he 's not unusually scared out of his sleep in a starting-fit, by the 

varalytic eeiz0% A, é tnd skirmishing of the Unionists when the crisis for cashing up ar- 
a of bronchitis 5 ¢ Reform Club stands also in need of much reform under the head of 
‘vious to the deat i is 4 ae very short-necked entleman at this club has a mode of snoring 
vewot took plact ° . bar inharmonious, and which consists in the employment of the 

and remained oer. — alternately, to the purpose of producing discord—snort, grunt 
head to doudt |: Hi., inf, t'—secompanied, occasionally, by tho ejeculation of broken sen- 
d for 's sleep—such as— Mary Ann !”—“ Mary Ann, my dear !”—“ My 


} Naptes, in France, in which he remarks on the bodily infirmity which latterly 
| <yafflicted the marquis, that he was incapable of performing the ordinary func- 


os’ four checks, given to him (Suisse) in Febroary, for 7,400/., and also the 
onber sum of 2,000/., which he admits to have been a balance remaining in 


vuance of account due to Suisse of 162/. 


_ }* one of my clubs is exempt from the malpractice alluded to, with the ex- 


ily { ccur- n 












h his lord- : q 

















es ° . . 
ie jsbip after having heard, and according to, his own statement as to his 
lone P ar. Withall then adds that Miss Borel, who is now in Paris, was 
case. ‘ned as a witness on behalf of Suisse at. his trial, and stated, amongst 
wor things, that she was 24 years of age, and had lived with the mar- 
aia the time she was 16; that she used to reside in apartments pro- 
et for her by Suisse, on account of the marquis; that she slept wiih the 
= yis at Dorchester House ; that her annual expenditure was between seven 
ass eight thousand pounds ; that she had known Suisse advanced money from 
. . owo funds for the marquis ; Suisse sometimes paid the private allowance 
nade to her by the marquis ; that if she wanted £200 or £300, she sometimes 
ced Suisse for it, and of course got it from him; and that in October, 1841, 
yg marguis made her a present of 211,000 francs, and told her he had given to 
Suisse coupons to the amount of 100,000 francs. Mr. Withall concludes by de- 
ring that Miss Borel had further deposed that she had often dined with Mr. 
croker, at Dorchester House, and that he (Mr. Withall) verily believed that the 
erson referred to as “another female” in the affidavit of Flora Petit James 
spove given) meant the daughter of the said Flora Petit James. 

“To these are added a very lengthened affidavit by Nicholas Suisse, now of 


‘ons of nature without assistance, and was deprived of ail con’rol over the 
.gans employed in such functions ; that his (Suisse’s) services were therefore 
_pastantly required, and his duties of a loathsome character, as he was fre- 
evtly called up several times in the night, and had to change his lordship’s 
‘yen and render him other requisite assistance ; and that though he (Suisse) 
vould never have performed such offices for any one but a near relative, and 
tainly not fora mere salary or wages, yet he felt bound in gratitude to do so 
»p the marquis, who was accus.omed to act with great mun‘ficence towards 
jose who afforded him any aid or for wkom he had aregard. Snaisse then 
yates that during the twenty years he was in the service of the marquis, his 
idsbip was connected at various times with ladies who accompanied him on 
»jy travels, visited him, or resided with him; that by the direction of the mar- 
ys he (Suisse) disbursed and paid large sums of money by way of pecun‘ary 
vis, presents, and al'owances to such ladres, and for the expenses, establish- 
gents, cerriages, and horses, for their accommodation ; that when the marqu's 
vs led in London he was regularly visited daily at one of his residences by one 
- more of such ladies, who either dined with him, or came in the evening aiier 
nner, remaining in either case with his lordship during the night, and leaving 
jain in the morning ; that he (Suisse) did not consider it to be his duty to re- 
jonstrate with the marquis on account of his habits, or to refuse to make the 
yments and disbursements which it was his lordship’s pleasure should be 
jade on account of such ladies; and that the paymerts made by him (Suisse) 
» or on account of the ladies, and for, the travelling, household, and persora! 
xpenses Of the marquis, irequently amounted to upwards of 30,000/. in the 
ir, Suisse next details the manner in which the accounts between the mar- 
3 ond himself were conducted, examined, and balanced, and then goes on to 
ate the circumstances attendant upon his purchase into the funds, and the 
cent 0 him from the marquis of 100,000 francs in coupons; he observes 
though the marquis by different codicils had bequeathed to him legacic> 
mounting together to upwards of 18,600/., and that his lordship had stipula:ed 
st one of them, for 2,000/,, should be paid to him within three months of the 
vrquis’ death, yet that no portion whatever of anv of the legacies had to the 
esent time been paid to him; and he concludes, after stating it to be his b« 
{that the measures by which he has been harassed, and which have cost him 
one thousands of pounds, and an imprisonment of five- months, have been 
isely and unjustly conducted for the purpose of totally ruining him, by exhib- 
og in a schedule the manner in which he disbursed ihe amount of the mer- 


»sbands on the 1st of January, 1842; and from this it appears that there is a 





CLUB SNORING. 
To the Editor of the Morning Post :— 

Sir,—I feel satisfied that your vigilant correspondent ‘‘ Argus” had me in 
one of his many eyes when he wrote the letter which appeared in your impres- 
jon of yesterday, and I am free to confess that he has just cause to complain 
of me. I ceinot, however, allow that he attributes my infirmity—for such it 
may be calle¢—to the true causes. Whether or nut I take exercise enough to 
“altenuate the juices of the body,” I really cannot pretend to say; but I know 
vat I take enough to weary its muscles, and that, I apprehend, is the state 
shich predisposes to sleep. Neithercan I accuse myself of ‘‘ eating too plen- 
‘fully in the dining-room below,”’ a soup, sole, rump steak, omelet, and a bit of 
‘.lton, accompanied, as they say of Royal movements, by half a pint of sherry, 
nd atlended by a pint of port; this surely, sir, cannot be considered sufficient 
cause sleepiness ‘n any man—let alone snoring. It must be the evening 
apers, or the periodicals, or the last new novel, or the “American Notes.” 
jie it, however, what it may, a nap in one of our very easy chairs is a comfort 
un not willing to give up, even to please ‘‘ Argus,”’ for it is one of the great- 
sienjoyments that my clab affords me. Neither can I consent to be shaken 
utof my slumbers by a waiter, but if ‘‘ Argus” will propose at our next an- 
wil meeting to set apart one of our rooms as a snoring-room, he shal! have my 
we end interest, always provided that a select committee of snorers be ap- 
ioled to superintend the fitting-up of the said room, and to see that the 
us, couches, &c., of the said apartment be such as may tend tc favor that 
ose which is so necessary to us, and so unpleasing to others. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 








Ronrcevre. 
| — Club, Dec. 14. 
To the Editor of the Morning Post :— 
\ir—Happening to spend last evening at the house of a friend at the west 
u, whose son, being a sporting character, reads ‘“ Bell’s Life in London ;” a 
wgraph from that weekly paper was read for the amusement of the company, 
waning @n extract from two letters which have lately appeared in the 
‘oning Post”? upon the somewhat novel subject of Club Snoring. One of 
correspondents denounces the practice, while the other, although I suspect 
‘tsly tone of irony, steutly defends it. Sir, [ am a member of several of 
“vest end clubs, aud I do seriously assure you that the evil is a sore one. 





‘won of the Travellers. I have been a member of that admirable club during 


a years, and although I have repeatedly observed elderly members in a | away and made the little boys aforesaid think they could hear thunder almost, 
_ Peidoze, I never remember to have heard one of them snore. This I attri- | and the rifles from Putnam made their patriotic young spirits long to revenge 


“eto the refined habits of its aristocratic members, and to the wholesome 


7%, if, after remaining at Almacks and other fashionable assemblies, night 
PF" sight, until three or four o’clock in the morning, she were afterwards to 


7‘ le, resulting, indeed, in the present instance from absolute necessity, 


“jushment in the higher circles. It is evident, therefore, that the club gen- 
“\\he land may imitate their betters, in this very desirable accomplishment, 
“ty have only a mind to make the attempt. 
‘the United Service Club, I am sorry to say, the practice of snoring has 
“ted an intolerable height. It is not at all uncommon, in an assembly of 
‘uleen members in the reading room at night, to observe about ten of them }- 
“ously reading, and the other seven as studiously snoring. It is a wonder 
+ “sey do not wake one another with their own noise ; on the contrary, 
|‘ an evident harmony between them, and they sometimes go on for a 
'{'‘Wenty minutes at a stretch, keeping time together most admirably. The 
7"° are awake, are, during all this time, of course, every now and then 
“g excited looks at one another (as your correspondent Argus describes), 
“£ Queer grimaces, and wearing the nap off their unmentionables by wrig- 
q'‘Ogtily upon their seats. And yet there is no waking the snorers, until, 
“ice, one of them, more plethoric than his fellows, starts up in a chok ing 
“* coughs the rest out of their repose. At the Wyndham, also, snoring 
“ned on to a considerable extent, and during the recess of Parliament 1s 
"complained of ; although, while the Houses are sitting, the noise of the 
_' 18 so entirely overpowered by the uproar caused by the Irish Radical 
8 strutting up and down the rooms, and wrangling upon Parliamentary 
“0s at the top of their voices, cursing Sir R. Peel and the rest of the To- 
.* the snoring of the Wyndhamites on the opposite side in politics, is 


“trad . . . - J 
ted Comparatively inoffensive, or rather is lulled into an agreeable murmur. 

















_ #onved of her nataral rest until she leaves her chamber at noon, by the | of a set, and assembled around the messenger, to hear the news of the parson. 
 }gof the partner of her bed? Doubtless, the refined habits of fashion. The old ladies crowded up too, and the Cuptain and the Squire were anxious to 


‘tendered silent repose, or sleep without snoring, an elegant and easy ac- divest himself of the momentary dignity. 





|e. 





dear Mary Ann!” Who the lady thus apostrophized may be, the sleepin 
gentleman being unmarried, the members present who are satire and one 
much amused with their speculations upon the subject, are left entirely to con- 
jecture. Is it not very incautiousthus to sleep befure strangers in a club-room ? 
Who can tell what secrets, or whom he may betray? Might not the babbling 
sleeper last mentioned, by muttering the surname as well as the Christian 
name, have betrayed a person most dear to him, fired a mine of discord, and 
embittered the peece of a whole family At the Parthehon Club it is about 
to be proposed to courteract some part of the evil incident to the incapacities 
of sleep by the constant use of the pastiles a briler throughout the long winter 
evenings. Not having the honor, however, to be a member of this club, I am 
not in the secret of the benefit to be de:ived from the proposed measure. 
Your obedient servant, Arcus Secunpvs. 





POLLY PEABLOSSOM’S WEDDING. 


“My stars! that parson is powerful slow a coming. I reckon he wan’t so 
tedious gitting to his own wedding as he is coming here,” said one of the 
bridesmaids of Miss Polly Peablossom, as she bit her lips to make them rosy, 
and peeped into a small looking-glass for the twentieth time. : 

‘He preaches enough aboat the shortness of a lifetime,” remarked another 
pouting Miss, “and how we ought to improve our opportunities, not to be 
creeping along like a snail, when a whole wedding party is waiting for him, and 
the watiles are getting cold, and the chickens burning to a crisp.” 

‘‘ Have patience, giris ; m:ybe the man’s lost his spurs and can’t get along 
any faster,” was the consolatory appeal of an arch-louking damsel, as she 
finished the last of a bunch of grapes. 

“Or perhaps his old fox-eared horse has jumped out of the pasture, and 
the old gentleman has to take it afoot,” surmised the fourth bridesmaid. 

The bride used industrious efforts to appear patient, and rather indifferent 
amid the general restiveness of her aids, and would occasionally affect extreme 
merriment ; but her shrewd attendants charged her with being fidgety, and ra- 
ther more uneasy than she wanted folks to believe. 

‘‘Hellow, Floyd!” shouted old Captain Peablossem out of doors to his cop- 

peras-trowsered son,who was entertaining the young beaux of the neighborhood 
with feats of agility in jumping with weights—* Floyd, throw down them rocks, 
and put the bridle on Snip, and ride down the road and see if you can’t see Par 
son Gympsy ; and tell him to hurry along—we are all waiting for him. He 
must think weddings are like his meetings, that can be put off to the ‘ Sunday 
after the fourth Saturday in next month,’ after the crowd’s all gathered and 
ready to hear the preaching. If you don’t meet him, go clean to his house. 
I ’spect he’s heard that Brushy Creek Ned is here with his fiddle, and has taken 
a scare.’ 
_As the night was wearing on, and no parson had come yet to unite the desti 
nies of George Washington Hodgins and ‘the amiable and accomplished’ Miss 
Polly Peablossom, the former irdividual intimated to his intended the propriety 
of passing off the time by having a dance. 


Polly asked her ma’; and her ma’, after arguing that it was not the fashion 
in her time, in North Carolina, to dance before the ceremony, at last con- 
sented. 

The artist from Brushy creek was called in, and, after much turning and 
spitting on the screws, he stamped his foot, and struck up ‘ Money 
Musk,” and away went the country dance. Polly Peablossom ai the head, with 
Thomas Jefferson Hodgins her partner, and George Washington Hodgins next, 
with Polly’s sister, Luvisa, for his partner. Polly danced to every gentleman, 
and Thomas Jefferson danced to every lady ; ‘hea up and down in the middle, 
and hands all round. Next come George Washington and his partner, who 
underwent the same process ; ‘ and so on through the whole,’ as Daboll's arith- 
metic says. 

The yard was lit up by three or four large lightwood fires, which gave a pic- 
turesque appearance to the groups outside. On one side of the house Daniel 
Newman Peablossom and a bevy of youngsters, who either could not or did not 
desire to get into the dance—probably the former—and who amused themselves by 
jumping and wrestling. On the other side, a group of matrons sat under the 
trees, in chairs, and discoursed of the mysteries of making butter, curing chic k 
ens of the pip and children of the croup, besides lamenting the misfortunes of- 
some neighbor, or the indiscretion of some neighbor’s daughter, who had run 
away and married acircus rider. A few pensive couple, eschewing the ‘ giddy 
dance,’ promenaded the yard, and admired the moon, or ‘ wondered if all them 
little stars were worlds like this.’ Perhaps they may have sighed sentimentally 
at the folly of the musquitoes and bugs, which were attracted round the fires, to 
get their pretty little wings scorched, and lose their precious lives; or they 
may have talked of ‘ true love,’ and plighted their vows, for aught we know. 

Old Captain Peablossom and his pipe, during the while, were the centre of a 
circle in front of the house, who had gathered around the worthy man’s arm- 
chair to listen to his ‘twice told tales,’ of ‘hair breadth ’scapes,’ of ‘ battles 
and sieges’ he had passed,—for you must know the Captain was not a ‘summer 
soldier, and sun shine patriot ;’ he had burned gunpowder in defence of his be- 
loved country. 

At the especial request of Squire Tompkins, the Captain narrated the peri- 
lous adventures of Newman’s liitle band among the Seminoles. How ‘ Bold 
Newman’ and his men lived on al!igator flesh and parched corn, and marched bare- 
footed through saw-palmetto; how they met Bowlegs and his warriors near 
Pain’s prairie, and what fighting was there. The amusing incident of Bill 
Cone and the terrapin shell raised shouts of laughter among the young brood, 
who had flocked around to hear of ‘he wars.—Bill, (the ‘Camden Bird,’ peace 
to his ashes,) as the Captain familiarly called him, was sitting one day against 
the logs of the breastwork, drinking soup out of a terrap'n shell, when a ran. 
dom shot from the enemy broke the shell and spilt his soup, whereupon he rais- 
ed his Lead over the breastwo:k and sung out—** Oh, you bugger, you cuuldn’t 
do that again if you tried foriy times.”—Then the Captain, after repeated im- 
portunities, laid down his pipe, cleared his throat, and sung, 


* We marched on to our next station, 

The [ngenes on before did bide, 

They shot and killed Bold Newman's nigger, 
And two other white men by his side.” 


The remainder of the epic we have forgotten. 

After calling for a chunk of fire, and relighting his pipe, he dashed at once 
over into Alabama, in Gen. Floyd’s army, and fought the battles of Calepee 
and Otassee over agsiu in detail. The artillery from Baldwin county blazed 








that gallant corps. And the Squire was estonished at the narrow escape his 
friend hed of falling into the hands of Weatherford and his savages, when he 
was miraculously rescued by Tympoochee Barnard the Uchee chief. 

At this stage of affairs, Floyd (not the General but the ambassador) rode up 
with a mysterious look on his countenance. The dancers left off in the middle 


hear. But Floyd felt the importance of his situation, and was in no hurry to 


* Well, as I rode down to Boggy Gut, I saw.” 
‘Who the devil cares what you saw,” exclaimed the impatient Captain, “ tell 
us if the parson is coming first, and you may take all night to tell the balance, 
if "you like, afterwards.” 
T saw,” continued Floyd pertinaciousl y— 
“ Well, my dear, what did you see?” said Mrs. Peablossom. 
‘J saw that some body had tooken away some of the rails on the crossway, 
or they had washed away or somehow” 
« Did you ever hear the like ?” said the Captain. 
“ And so I got down,” said Floyd, “and hunted some more, and fixed over 
the Poesy place ”’ ' 

Here Polly laid her hand on his arm, and requested with a beseeching look , 
to know if the parson was on the way. 
“Tl tell you all about it presently, Polly; and then when I got to the run of 
the creek, then”— i56 
‘*Qh the Devil,” ejaculated Captain Peablossom, “ stalled again. 
“« Be still, honey, let the child tell it his own way ; he always would have his 
own way, you kaow, since we had to humor him so when he had the measles, 
interposed the old lady. 
Daniel Newman Pesblossom, at this juncture, facetiously lay down on the 
ground, with the root of an old oak for his pillow, and called out yawningly to 
his pa to “ wake him when brother Floyd had crossed over the run of the creek, 
and arrived safely at the parson’s.” This caused loud laughter. , ; 
Flovd simply noticed it by observing to his brother—*' Yes, you think you'r 
mi hty smart before all these folks!” and resumed his tedious route to Parson 
Gympey’s, with as little prospect of reaching the end of his story as ever. 
Mrs. Peablossom tried to coaz him to ‘gist’ say if the Parson was coming OF 
not, Polly begged him, and all the bridesmaids implored. But Floyd “ went 

i joicing.”” 
on When | waete the Piney flat,” he continued, ‘old Saip seed something 
white over in the bay-gall, and shy’d clean out 0’ the road, and’ ——where 
he would have stopped would be hard to say, if the impatient Captain had not 
interfered. : 
j i ed—* Well, there’s 

That gentleman, with a peculiar glint of re om, pomp Sv en biteees 
one way I can bring him to a showing,’ as he took a larg 


SS 


Roncesvalles,” was sufficient invitation to every hound, foist, and “ en: of low 
degree,” that followed the guests, to join in the chorus. The captain was a 
man of good lungs, and * the way he did blow, was the way,” as Squire Tomp- 
kins afterwards very happily described it ; and as there were in the canine choir 
some thirty voices of every key, the music may be better imagined than described 

Miss Tabitha Tidwell, the first bridesmaid, pot her hands to her ears, and cried 
out, “My stare! we shall all get blow'd away.” 

The desired effect of abbreviating the messenger’s story was produced, as 
that prolix personage in copperas pants was seen to take Polly aside, and whis- 
per ora in her = 

“O, Floyd, you are joking; you oughtn’t to serve me so. An’t you jokin 
bud ?” asked Poily, with a look that oneal to beg he would say oak iim 

‘‘Iv’s true as preaching,” he replied; “ the cake’s all dough.” 

Polly whispered something to her mother, who threw up her hands and ex- 
claimed, ‘*O, my!” and then whispered the secret to some other lady, and 
away it went. Such whispering and throwing up of hands and eyes, is rarely 
seen ata Quaker meeting. Cousternation was in every face. Poor Polly was 
the very personification of “ Patience on a monument, smiling green and yellow 
melancholy.” f 

The Captain, discovering that something was the matter, drove off the dogs 
and inquired what had happened to cause such confusion. “ What the devil’s 
the matter now ?” he said ;—** you all look as down in the mouth as we did on 
the Santafee (Santa Fee) when the Quarter-Master told us the provisions had 
all given out. What's the matter?—won't somebody tell me? Old ‘oman 
has the dogs got into the kitchen, and eat all the supper, or what else hos come 
to pass? Out with it!” 

‘* Ah, old man, bad news !” said the wife, witha sigh. 

“Well, what is it? You are all getting as bad as Floyd, ‘tarrifying ' a fel- 
low to death.” " 

‘‘ Parson Gympsy was digging a new horse trough, and cut his leg to the bone 
with the footadze, and can’t come—O, dear!” 

‘IT wish he had taken a fancy to ’a done it a week ago, so we mout ’a got 
another parson ; or, as Jong as no other time would suit but to-day, I wish he 

had cut his dern’d eternal head off.” . 

‘““O, my ! husband !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Peablossom. Brushy creek Ned, stand- 
ing in the piazza with his fiddle, struck up the old tune 


** We'll dance ail night till broad day light, 
And go home with the gais in the morning.” 











Ned’s hint caused a movement towards the dancing-room among the people, 
when the Captain, as if waking from a reverie, exclaimed in a loud voice, “O 
the devil! what are we all thinking of? 
perform the ceremony 
squire at all?” 
Manna did not come in better time to the children of Israel in the wilderness, 
than the discovery of the worthy Captain. It was as vivifying as a shadow of 
rain on corn that is about to shoot and tassel, especially to George W. Hodg- 
kins and his lady love. 

Squire Tompkins was a newly-elected magistrate, and somewhat diffident of 
his abilities in this untried department. He expressed a hint of the sort, which 
the Captain only noticed with the exclamation—*‘ Hoot toot !” 

Mrs. Peablossom insinuated to her husband, that in her day the “ quality” 
or better sort of people in North Ca’lina, had a prejudice “ agin ” being mar- 
ried by a magistrate. To which the old gentleman replied—* None of your 
nonsense, old lady—none of your Duplin county aristocracy about here now. 
The better sort of people, I think yousay! Now you know North Car’lina an’t 
the best State in the couutry, no how; and Duplin the poorest county in the 
State. Better sort of people, is it!—Quality, eh! Who the deyvil’s better 
than we are? An’t we honest? An’t we raised our children decent, and 
learned them how to read, write and cypher? An’t I fout under Newman and 
Floyd for the country? Why, damn it! we are the very best sort of people. 
Stuff! nonsense! The wedding shall go on—Polly shall have a husbend.” 
Mrs. P.’s eye*lit up, her cheek flushed, as she heard “‘ the North State ”’ spoken 
of so d'sparagingly ; but she was a woman of good sense, and reserved the casti- 
gation for a future curtain lecture. 

Things were soun arranged for the wedding; and as the old wooden clock 
on the mantel-piece struck one, the bridal party was duly arranged on the floor, 
and the crowd gathered round, eager to observe every twinkle of the bride- 
groom’s eye, and every blush of the blooming bride. 

The bride’smaids, and their male attendants, were arranged in couples, as 
in a cotillion, to form a hollow square, in the centre of which were the Squire 
and the betrothing parties. Each of the attendants bore a candle; Miss T'a- 

bitha held hers in a long brass candlestick, which had belonged to Polly's grand- 
mother, in shepe and length something resembling “‘Cleopatra’s needle.”” Miss 
Louisa bore a flat tin one; the third attendant bore such an article as is usually 
suspended on a nail against the wall: and a fourth had acuriously devised 
something, cut out of wood with a pocket-knife. For want of a further supply 
of candlesticks, the male attendants held naked candles in their hands. Polly 

was dressed in white, and wore a bay-flower with its green leaves in her heir; 

and the whisper went round, ‘‘ Now don’t she look pretty?” George W. 

Hodgkins rejoiced in a white satin stock and a vest and pantaloons of orange 

color ; the vest was straight-collared like a continental officer’s in the revolu- 

tion, and had eagle buttons on it. They were a fine looking couple. 

When everything was ready, a pause ensued, and all eyes were turned on the 

Squire, who seemed to be undergoing a mental agony, such as Fourth of July 

orators feel when they forget their speeches, or a boy at an exhibition when he 

has to be prompted from behind the scene. The truth was, Squire Tompkins 
was a man of forms; bet had alwaystasen them from books, and never trusted 

his memory. On this occasion he had no “ Georgia Justice,” or any other book 
from which to read the marriage ceremony, and was at a loss how to proceed. 

He thought ever every thing he had ever learned “ by heart,” even to 


‘Thirty days hath the month of September, 
The same may be said of June, April, November ;” 


Why here's Squire Tompkins, he can 
If a man can’t marry folks, what’s the use of being a 


but all in vain; he could recol.ect nothing that suited such an occasion. A 
suppressed titter all over the room, admonished him that he must proceed with 
something, and in the agony of desperation, he began— 
Know all men by these presents, that I"—here he paused and looked up to 
the ceiling ; while in an aucible voice in a corner of the room, was heard to say, 
‘* He’s drawing a deed to a tract of land ;” and they all laughed. 
‘In the name of God, amen !” he began a second time, only to hear 
another voice in a load whisper, say—‘‘ He’s making a will now. I thought he 
couldr.’t live long, he looks so powerful bad.” ' 
‘* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord” 
was the next essay, when some erudite gentleman remarked, “ He is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” 
“QO yes! O yes!” continued the Squire. One voice replied, “Oa no! Oh 
no! don’t let’s;” another whispered, ‘Wo Ba!!!" Some person out of 
doors sung out, ‘‘ Come into court!” and the laughter was general. The 
bride’s maids spilled the tallow from their candles all over the floor, in the vain, 
attempt ie look serious. One of them had ared mark on her lip for a month 
afterwards where she had bit it. The bridegroom put his hands into his pockets 
and took them out again ; the bride looked as if she would faint, and so did the 

uire. 
Bat the Squire was an indefatigable man, and kept trying. His next effort 
was— 
“ To all and singular the sheriff." —* Let’s run! he’s going to level on us !” 
said two or three at once. 
Here a gleam of light flashed across the face of Squire Tompkins. That 
dignitary looked around all at once, with as much self-satisfaction as Archimides 
could have felt when he discovered the method of ascertaining the spacific gra- 
vity of bodies. In a grave and dignified manner he said, “ Mr. Hodgkins, hold 
up your right hand.” George Washington obeyed, and held up his hand.— 
“Miss Polly, hold up yours.”—Miss Polly, in her confusion, held up the left 
band. ‘* The other hand, Miss Peablossom.” And the Squire proceeded in a 
loud and composed manner to qualify them— 
* You and each of you do solemnly swear, in the presence of Almighty God 
and the present company, that you will perform towards each other all and singular 
the functions of a husband or wife—as the case may be—to the best of your know- 
ledge and ability, so help you God !” : 
“Good as wheat,” said Captain Peablossom.” “ Polly, my gal, come kiss 
your old father; I never felt so happy since the day I was discharged from the 
army, and set out homewards to see your mother.” 
Macon, Georgia, 1842. 

—— 


Effects of Culture.—The almond, with its tough coriaceous husk, has been 
changed by long culture into the peach, with its beautiful, soft, and delicious 
pulp ; the acrid sloe, into the luscious plum; and the harsh, bitter crab, into 
the golden pippin. Attention to nutrition has produced quite as marked changes 
in the pear, cherry, and other fruit-trees ; many of which have not only been 
altered in their qualities and appearance, but even in their habits. Celery, so 
eeable to most palates, is a modification of the apium graveolens, the taste 
of which is so acrid and bitter that it cannot be eaten. Our cauliflowers and 
cabbages, which weigh many pe are gi thay 9 coleworts, that 
w wild on the sea-shore, anddo not weigh more than half-an-ounce each. 
he rose has been produced, by cultivation, from the common wild-briar. Many 
plants may be modified with advantage by suppressing the growth of one part, 
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the logs, and rung a “ wood note wil " that set a pack of hounds to yelping. 









A few more notes, as loud as those that had issued from “Roland's horn at 


which causes increased development of other parts. 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The Brennan Stake for 1843, which comes off over the Lexington Course 
at the ensuing Spring meeting, closed with eighteen subscribers. Among the 
nominations are the get of several horses that have never made a season In 
Kentucky, and it is highly creditable to the enterprise and good sense of the 
breeders of that gallant commonwealth, that they should have introduced the 
blood of the best horses in distant States, for the purpose of making a trial of 
it with their own. We refer particularly to the imported stallions Glencoe and 
Belshazzar; the first one has proved himself a good one, and no mistake, and 
when the latter’s stock come out, we shall be greatly disappointed if it does not 
rival that of Leviathan and Priam. The other nominations include the get of 
Zinganee, Sarpedon, and Hedgford, of the imported horses, while among the 
native sires are Medoc, Woodpecker, Frank, and Chorister, whose get have 
figured on the Turf with great credit (with the exception of the last named), 
and two new candidates for fame—Mingo and Birmingham. Joun Brennan, 
Esq., the popular host of the Phoenix Hotel at Lexington, makes an annual 
gift to the winner of this stake of a piece of plate. 








New Work on The Horse.—Most of our readers have doubtless seen the 
valuable English Treatise On the Horse, which has gone through several edi- 
tions in this country. We are gratified to learn that the English work alluded 
to has been almost entirely re-written by the celebrated Wittiam Youart, Esq., 
the editor of the London “ Veteginarian.” This new edition is illustrated by 
numerous illustrations of the anatomy, form, etc., of the Horse, with complete 
directions for his Breeding, Rearing, and Training, and for the Cure of all the 
Diseases to which he is liable. This edition comprises all the improvements 
made in Great Britain relative to the maragemer of horses to the beginning 
of the present year. Messrs. Lea 4 Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have the work 
in press, and hope to publish it in the course of the present month. ‘heir edi- 
tion will be accompanied with an Introductory Essay, giving a complete account 
of the American Trotting Horse, with Tabular statistics of all their most re- 
markable performances, by the Hon. Joun S. Skinner, of the General Post 
Office Department, at Washington. It will also be augmented and enriched by 
Mr.,Skinner's description of the uses and advantages of the Mule, his sugges- 
tions to breeders, etc. etc., and his account of the achievements of the High 
Mettled Racers of this country. Indeed, this new work by Youatt and Skianer 

can hardly fail to supersede any work on the subject now before the public. It 
will be a cheap one, too—two dollars, as we hear—for a work of several 
hundred large pages. Inasmuch as an edition of the old work is said to oe on 
the eve of publieation in Baltimore, from the old stereotyped plates, we would 
advise our readers to be careful to obtain Lea & Blanchard’s new work, from 
the pens of the distinguished gentlemen before mentioned. 





Sale of Stock in Virginia.—A well known correspondent (“ F. C.”’) writes 
us from Richmond, under date of the 28th ult., that he witnessed the follow- 
ing extraordinary sale on the day previous :— 


Cetus, imported stallion, by Whalebone, out of Lamia by Gohanna, now 15 years 
o'd, to Mr. Jouw POINDEXTER, jI., [0T ...~ -.2-2---n0eeeeeeo--- 20ers sense eeess 


Nobleman, ch. h., Ae Cetus, out of Imp. My Lady (Passenger's dam) by Comus, 
Syrs., to J. S. T. B. TINSLBY, 07... 202. ce cc cece ccc ccwcc coc ccece cece cece cece 155 
Chesnut Colt, 2 yrs., by Imp. Cetus, out of Virginia Haxall by Sir Charies,to Col. 
ATKINSON, for SOS S86 SS SETS EEE EEE EERE EE EHS REESE EEE EE SEES ERTS SEES ESS 72 
Chesnut Colt, yearling, by Imp. Cetus, out of Virginia Haxall, to Col. W. Larkin . 
WRITE, [08 222.2000 coc c cnc coe e noc ccc eens ence ween ese cccececcceceesessccesess 77 
Virginia Hazall, brood mare, by Sir Charles, out of Roxana, in foal to Cetus, to 
Mr.R. E. Lee, for.........-- Sétisind clsnecns 60su sencescnepsanseesnusnbeesuscte 102 


Terms, one-fourth cash, the residue in 90 days. 


Our correspondent has furnished us with the foregoing report in order to 
give us “‘an idea of the diminished value of Blood Stock and decided decline 
of the Turf in the Old Dominion.” We beg to inform him that this sale pre- 
gents no such idea to our mind. On the contrary, it strikes us that breeders in 
Virginia, as in other States, are coming to their senses. A third rate race 
horse is about the poorest piece of property a man can well own; if there is 
any species of property stil! meaner it is “a good for nothing” stallion, in which 
category, to our equal surprise and regret, we fear Cetus must be placed, like 
Contract, Claret, Apparition, Valentine, Truffle, Barefoot, Lapdog, Daghee, Felt, 
Swiss, St. Giles, Richard, Flexible, Derby, etc. ete. The thorough stock of 
several States has been nearly ruined by the introduction of this foreign rub- 
bish. How many thousands of dollars have been thrown away apon Chateau 
Margaux, Tranby, and Shakspeare, who for several seasons had the finest mares 
in the country? In addition to the list above there are as many more of these 
brutes in the South and West, the owners of which if they receive a shilling 
for their services deserve to be prosecuted. for ‘obtaining goods under false 
pretences.” Some of these horses occasionally get a winner, but if the mares 
bred to them had been sent to a native horse of moderate pretensions, the chan- 
ces are that instead of ene they would have produced twenty winners. Many 
of the imported horses, like Leviathian, Priam,Trustee, Consol, Gleacoe, Mar- 
grave, &c., we like as well as the same number of our best native stallions, 
though with one or two exceptions they do not get the same number of winners. 
The time will come (and we hope quickly) when, after a fair trial of two or 
three seasons, a stallion that is proved to be of ‘*no account” may be so termed 
by the press without rendering itself liable to an action for libel or defamation. 
It is “a regular swindle,” and nothing else to “‘ take in the natives” with such 
cattle, whether foreign or native, though it is rarely attempted with the latter. 
People are too smart to pay much for the services of a native stallion, with 
whose blood and performances they are not comparatively familiar. 

In the hope that these crude reflections may draw attention to the subject,and 
excite abler pens to discuss the matter freely and dispassionately, we will only 
edd that the sale reported was doubtless a Sheriff's sale, for it is well known 
that race horses of known abilities, and stock of fashionable blood for the Turf, 
command nearly as high a price now as ever, while common stock can hardly be 
given away. 

English and American Horses—The Toronto (U. Canada) Herald thinks 
that American horses “ would not have the shadow of a chance” in contending 
with the purely bred horses of England. It remarks as follows :— 


The New Orleans Fall Races, over the Louisiana Course, commenced Wed- 
nesday, December 21st, and the sport was of the highest character. The two 
pee races were those at 3 mile, and 4 mile heats. The former was won 

y Kate Aubrey (by Eclipse) in two heats, beating Creath, (by Imp. Tranby) 
Norma, Tom Marshall and Bankrupt, in 5m. 40sec. and 5m. 41sec. after a 
most spirited contest. The latter was won by the celebrated Miss Foote (by 
Imp. Conso!) beating George Martin (who took the first heat heat in 7m 36} 
sec.) and George Kendall—the winner took the 2d and 3d heats in 7m. 3Ysec. 
and 7m. 5i¢sec. In arace at mile heats, best 3 in 5, a four yr. old filly Aduella 
(by Imp Glencoe) won the prize, running the Ist heat in Im. 48sec.! It is 
worthy of note that nearly all the great races lately run in the United States 
have been won by the stock of imported English horses. American Turfmen 
have got the crotchet into their head that the American race horse can beat the 
English race horse at any and at all distances. Now if such horses as Fashion, 
Miss Foote, Cassandra, Blue Dick, and Reel (all of whom are the stock of 
English imported horses out of American mares, and as such may be termed 
imported-crossed) have beaten the best of what may be considered the Native 
American stock, are we not warranted in concluding that with the purely bred 
English horse, the American horse would not have the shadow of a chance, 
more particularly with English weights! What American horse could have 
lived a mile with Crucifix? or what horse in America, whether native, or cross- 
ed, could ren a second four miles, carrying 11st. 3lbs. (157 Ibs.) in 8 min. as 
Tranby did (and it was not thought any great shakes at the time) in Mr. Osbal- 
deston's famous match, where be rode 200 miles in 8 hours, 39 minutes ! 


Miss Foote and Reel, Mr. Herald, sre out of imported mares. Crucifix 














might have been able to beat our cracks 2 single mile, but we don’t believe she 
could have “ made much off from” such flyers as Cassandra, Jim Bell, Creath, 
Cowboy, Bendigo, Torchlight, and others. As to Tranby’s performance there 
have been tweaty native bred American horses that could have beaten him. 
Boston, Mingo, Sarah Bladen, Steei, Duane, Black Maria, Henry Archy, Ata- 
lanta and others could have beaten him into lint, the best day he ever saw. 





Decatur.—The New York owners of this fine horse (that recently died in 
Kentucky) express a doubt as to the authenticity of the letter published in this 
paper, announcing the fact, as their agent bas not written them on the subject. 
We have no more doubt of the death of the horse than we have of his gallant 
namesake. As Abrahamides says, he is 

** Dead as a herring—herrings that are red.” 

The letter sent us was written by a neighbor of Col. Buford (who had Deca- 
turin charge) at his request, he being confined by illness to his bed. The 
neighbor referred to is an old and favorite correspondent of this paper, and one 
of the most distinguished turfmen in the State. 





‘* What thorough-bred horse is to stand on Long Island next season?” is a 
question asked of us daily. Wecan only reply that “ there is some talk of 
John Blount’s coming here.” He could make a very good season here at $25, 
and we hope he will come. Abdallah, the fine trotting stallion, is the only one 
on the Island of any repate. Why does not some one near the Union Course 
make a proposition to Commodore Extiort for bis superb grey Arabian? Our 
Breeders are anxious to know whether it is the intention of the owners of John 
Blount, or any other fine horse, to stand him here this Spring. If such is the 
case it would be to their advantage to apprize us immediately. 





The Havanna Race Course.—The steamer “‘ Alabama” arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 2ist ult. from Havanna. The ‘‘ Picayune” states that 

“ Several American gentlemen were in the island, negociating about the race 
course, a license for which had been given by the Governor to Mr. Cramer, of 
Charleston, S. C. It is understood that Mr. C. has till the first of May next to 
fulfil the conditions of his grant ; and as it is likewise understood that he will 
be unable to do this, it is supposed that Col. Oliver, who came passenger in the 
Alabama, will obtain the privilege of establishing a course there. Mr. Garri- 
son and others were however upon the ground, aod working to obtain a second 
charter or grant.” 

A favorite Washington correspondent (‘ D. P.”) writes that they have “a 
Salt River Rasper” in the Oid Dominion—a dark horse—to run against Fashion 
next Spring. He further states that Boston is looking uncommonly well and 
that he will be trained again the ensuing season. In the course of his commu. 
nication (to which the reader’s attention is invited,) he has something to say 
about Virginia geese being deemed swans at the Svuth-west, referring doubt 
less to such horses as Bumper, Glorvina, Altorf, Buckeye, and others. We beg 
it to be understood that we do not endorse any such reflection or remark, though 
we must add that so long as horses run there a year under age, they never will 
receive the credit they deserve. {n vur intercourse with the Turfmen of the 
Middle, Western, and Northern States, we have not met with a single one who 
did not firmly believe that the best race ever run there, was made by Sarah 
Bladen when she was beaten by Jim Bell, a few feet in—7:37—7.:40. She 
carried her appropriate weight for age; other horses throw off a year’s weight, 


or from ten to fourteen pounds. 








We find the following odd “‘ sporting ” paragraph in the Port Gibson (Miss. ) 
Herald. It will excite the risibles of many of our readers and of no one more 
than “the Benaparte of the Jockey Club.” The peculiar orthography of the 
paragraph is the Herald’s :— 

Miss Foote beaten —T. J. Wells’ grey filly, Reel, has beaten this celebrated 
race nag, in two strait heats over the Metaire course, on Saturday last. The 
Benaparte of the Jocky Club, (Wells,) deserves much credit for standing up 
against so much odds—scarcely any person thot’ that he would venture a race 

ainst Miss Foote, but he being rather a true-blue himself, was not in the 
habit of backing out in any form or shape—we have not aa yet received the 
particulare of the race. —_— 

Spring Meetings in New Orleans.—A private letter to the editor from a 
well informed turfman, under date of the 22d ult. is to the following effect :— 

‘* The prospect is that we shal! have a splendid Spring meeting, under Oxiver 
and WELLs, on the Metairie Course.” * * * * “ The race of Reel and 
Miss Foote has confirmed my opinion of the former; the fact is, that she has so 
much speed, there is no contest when she runs, and her action is so fine that 
she cannot tire."’ 

Glencoe in Kentucky.— We hear that an application has been made to the 
Executors of the late Mr. Jackson, to secure the services of Glencoe in Ken- 
tucky. He would make a capital cross for the light mares of that State—the 
Tigers, Whips, and Medoes especially—and we hope the gentlemen referred 
to will allow him to make the visit. Under the charge of a manager like our 
old friend Bracksurn, (‘Uncle Ned,”) he would make a very profitable sea- 
son. The Executers no doubt would at once comply with the request of their 
Kentucky friends, had they not a very large number of mares belonging to the 
estate of Mr. J., who preferred Glencoe, as they do, to Leviathan timself; both 
horses were Mr. J.’s property. 








Cotumsus Gace claims the name of Dick Dawson for his bay colt, by Sligo, 
out of Bell Tracy, foaled May, 1842. Sligo is by Timoleon, out of Clubfoot 
by Napoleon,—g. d. by Imp. Sir Harry—g. g. d. by Imp. Diomed—g. g. g. d. by 
Baylor's Old ene —S- §- g- g- d. by Imp. Jolly Roger—g. g. g. g. g. d. by 
Imp. Sir George, out of an Imp. mare. Napoleon was by Imp. Gouty—dam 
by Imp Sir Harry—g. dam by Imp. Diomed—g. g. d. by C. A. R. H. Flag of 

ruce—g. g. g. d. by Spadille—g. g. g. g.d. by Imp. Janus. 

This is certified by Col. Francis Tompson, of Port Tobacco, Md. 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “N. OF ARKANSAS.” 
The late Earthquake in the West—Messrs. Kgenngens’ success at New Orleans—Kate 
Aubrey—Miss Foote and Reel—A race between them and Fashion—The Peyton 


Stake—An Inside Stake Proposed at Nashville—Rushlight, etc. 
BaTESVILLE (Arks.), Jan. 8, 1843. 


My dear P.—I am rather a bad correspondent of late, but I trust I am in 
time to wish you and your patrons a merry new year. We have had a ¢olerable 
shake of an earthquake here—a little harder one would have upset us pretty 
generally. ’Tis the first I have witnessed, and I confess myself fully and abun- 
dantly satisfied. To see a large house shaken after the fashion of a man’s catct- 
ing a boy by the collar of his jacket, and racking the breath out of him, is not 
as pleasant as it might be. 

I learn from the “Crescent City” of the 25th ult. that our worthy friend 
Kenner is getting at his old tricks, having won in fine time two days at New 
Orleans. If Kate Aubrey should turn out a four miler, it would not astonish 
me. I gather from the same source that Miss Foote was to contend the four 
mile day ; but the fleet and game daughter of Glencoe was not mentioned. | 
had hoped to have seen them meet, though my fears have ever been that Reel 
would never again be herself. 1 have an unaltered opinion of both fillies, and 
should have expected crack time. Miss Foote is certainly a remarkable animal, 
and like the famed Exssuer, is most admired by those whv have witnessed her 
performances. I regret exceedingly the accident which befel Zenith; I regret 
it on account of the loss his worthy owner experienced, and on account of my 
desire to see a worthy rival break a lance with her. She (like Boston and Fash- 
ion) is emphatically (pardon the word) a racing nag, standing up to her fodder 
all the time—none of your namby pamby, sickly, delicate things. 

If the times were now as they ‘ used to was,” the glove would be flung to 
Fashion for as big a pile as a Rhode Island long-ears could pack; but times 
are too hard—a silver dollar is getting to look as big as a pewter plate. Things 
will get better some of these days, I reckon; if they don’t, burnt brandy won’t 
aave us. 

The Peyton Stake is booked to acertainty. Tennessee is in town, with her 
pocket full of rocks. I think the gallant champion of the Southern Turf will 
give them some trouble. And there may be others claiming a finger in the pie 
that I know not of. I had hoped to have seen something of Fanny’s doings ; 
wili she accompany the entries to Nashville? I think so. Why not an inside 
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stake the four mile day there? Fashion, Cassand Resistor. ana > 
Fanny, Miss Foote, Reel, and Hannah Harris, or Peele eo rer = 

fery said when he became generous on the subject of Texas, might its * 

well worth seeing. The proprietor could afford to give a li —e 
a field. 

Where does Wagner make his next season? I wist to breed Rushlj 
him, Grey Eagle, or Trustee? She is at Minor Wittiams, 
Georgetown, Ky. 

My health is getting pretty good again ; I have been able to hunt some 
find exercise of great advantage tome. The dog Dash, given me by Mr en ; 
of Louisville, is certainly No.1; and every time I hunt with hy why 
deeper obligations to the kind donor. 


beral purse to such 


ght to 
Esq.’s. hear 


m feel und 
In haste, your friend, : er 





Fashion, BReel, and Miss Foote. 
HAYNEVILLE (Ala.), Jan. } ‘ 
Dear Sir,—I have just received the first No. of the new gy 


“‘ American Turf Register,” containing the portrait of Fashion. What 
nificent animal, and onder what a mistake the former portrait of her h 
us all this time as to her form and appearance. But my object is not to 
4 sporting letter. J noticed in this number of the “ Register” that the — 
of the best three in five race over this course was not published, and ing port 
it has not reached yon. I annex, therefore, an official report of that ra that 
some blame might fall on yourself as editor, or me as Secretary, for not — 
our duty by the stout horse that won so gallantly. | hope it will reach dcing 
time before the “ Tables of Winners” are prepared, that he may have : 
winnings properly recorded. [It will be done.] ‘ 
Our South Alabama cracks, except Sleepy John, have been dead amiss .)) 
winter, though Mary Thomas and Hannah Harris have each been waa . 
What a pity Miss Foote’s friends should have crowded so much work . - 
After running the best race in America at three heats, to sin hee “ta ri 
next week against a fresh nag (Reel), who had been bottled Up all the Ose the 
and who was thought by many to be Miss Foote’s equal in her bes, =, 
was gtusa inhumanity to the mare, and injustice to those at a —— 
bet on the nags whenever they should meet. 


Ss Mag. 
as kepe 
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Yours truly, 7 W 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM WASHINGTON 

Cannot Fashion be matched !—What would Col. Johnson run ?—A new Vi,,, 
pion '—Boston to be trained again—John Blount—Co). Thomps- eula Cham- 
Cassandra and her Owner—The “ Slow Watch Party” of the Sema 


of ** Old Nap.” West—Portrait 


WASHINGTON City, Janua 
. . = a am, 
Dear Sir.—Two l\aw suits, one fire, and a spell of sickness are some 1% 
1é 


things which have latterly withdrawn my attention from the columns of the 
“ Spirit.’ Jurors, Physicians, and Insurance Companies have come dows 
handsomely in all these cases, and things have been brought round about side 
again. ™ 

Cannot a great racing event be in some way raked out of Fashion? She is 
bound to help the cause, as the cause has helped her. Let her friends offer 
match for $5,000, to come off Ist of May, °43, against anything that von 
hair, to be named at the post. “Old Nap” will cork that bottle. You wn 
what would he run? Not Cassandra nor Blue Dick. Look out for a dark one 
—a Salt River rasper, and no mistake! Old Virginia is bound by her abiding 
attachment to venerable usage to turn up an ace of trumps once, at least, 
in three years. That card must come up in 1843. John Blount is the last 
first rater that she has brought out since the retirement of his half sister Mary. 
Cassandra, you know, is not Virginia bred. 

Boston, they say, is looking uncommonly well, and wil! be trained again this 
season. He ought to go into the stud and there remain—for more reasons than 
one. The day that Blount beat the match with Tyler, he could have beaten 
Boston in four miles, easily—Boston has never been himself since his Southern 
campaign, nor was he, then, what you saw him when he ran his great race with 
Charles Carter. He was then the best race horse that ever made tracks in 
America. 

John Blouut was a perfect rouser when not complaining of an unsound leg. 
Register is the only nag, now on the turf, whose capacities have not been 
tested. Fashion might take his measure, but then he might simultaneously re- 
ciprocate her kindness as they flew into the twenties. Some people don’t hes- 
tate to insist upon it that he is the best race horse ever raised in Maryland— 
that opinion must be founded upon stable secrets. Col. THompson’s horves, it 
is understood, are always for sale at fair prices, but $6,000 would not buy Re- 
gister. Put those two ideas together and what is the inference. Col. T. isa 
modest man, hardly ever ‘‘talks tall,” and is very candid about the pretensions 
of his stable, at all times; he hardly ever makes a match. He made one last 
spring at the Mt. Vernon meeting, where he did up Cassandra at heats of three 
miles with Wilton Brown. 

I saw that little favorite of yours a few days ago, she is as birdy as @ pigeon 
and is soon to go duwn to Arthur Taylor, though some here talked abou! her 
going over to Garaison, at Havanna, to run for his big purses. Her owner 
has been a little “off” lately, but he is now going finely, and would not limp 
if Fashion would but give out a wide proposition—a real spread! 

The attempt to get up a match with the Slow-watch party, of the South 
west, will fail; Virginia second rate horses have made such miraculous time, at 
New Orleans, that no confidence would be placed in the invincibility of a nag 
that should make a four mile heat there in 7:25! That is certainly the fact 
Experience is the best way in the world to get wisdom, aud, as demonstration 
js always more to be relied on than speculation, it would be as well for th 




























sunny crowd to propose one or more matches, for good round sums, with thet 
brethren at the North, and it is likely that speculation would go without ei 
ployment for a good season to come. 

Some people have been seen gaping at the Rail Road, every Sunday we 
ing, for some weeks past. The matter attracted but little attention at first, Out 
more recently, inquiry has been made of the anxious little crowd, as to W08 
has directed their vision in that same direction with such remarkable regulan 
ty? Itturned out that your subscribers had lost their pacience after lookin 
so long for their picter of ““Otp Nap,” which you had been promising | , 
and they were watching weekly for the mail under a faint hope that you oo 
remember to forget them no longer. Had you not better either send them ¥ 
“ picter,”” or a sort of a round about sloping apology, with a kind of @ Wi 
tom of a sensation of another unequivocal and downright promise, naj 
‘Granny !”” the picter shall be theirs, soon, and po sort of @ mistake. “on 
get angry, but do pray try to save a further extravagant expenditure of ‘aa 
vexation. Folks are in a bad humor, any how, and on @ small excuse - 
will hammer the lint off a fellow after the manner “toploftical.” It is a 
to get over people, now, that [ am strongly reminded of the anecdote ad 
old cuffee, who undertook todemunstrate the exact difference betwee? a r 
man, a white man, and the devil ; says he, “Oh yes, you can shake one a 
down dat way, and shake your head up dis way, and den tura round < a 
poor nigger, but let me see you fool white man, will you! By time yo a 
white man you done fool de devil, but now mind what I tell you, you®™ 
fool white man nor devil, narry one. 

Note.—The “‘picter” is “‘ eenamost” ready, 
all possible despatch. The engraver hae promised to have \ 
finisbed in the course of a few days.—Editor. 
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gs last week Heog 
A Man Dying with the Glanders.—In Chester county. Pa, leedin 
Gorman, a resident of Ridley township.died from glanders, produced - " a 

a horse owned by him, which was afflicted with the disease. hich the po 
bleeding the animal, he had a cut on one of his fingers, into ’ ee short ti 
ous virus of the disease was transmitted to the system, and 10 ensued, 
made itself manifest throughout his whole frame. ————, se aitscl® 
death put an end to his sufferings in about three weeks after ey. Tribe 
2h Ee vil 

Lord G. Bentinck’'s Stud —The reduction of an 7 Bentincl oa 

. ; and St. 

occasioned a doubt as to the present extent of pede y his lordship’s 08s 


can state, upon authority, that all the horses stan 





those stakes, are in training. The Oaks filly is not in training. 
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FISHING WITH LIGHTS, 
IN YELLOW BREECHES CREEK, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Dear “ Spirit,”—As nearly parallel as the flattened worm of a still, or as a 
stent cork-screw with anything, rans the Yellow Breeches Creek with what is 


called the South Mountain. 
It traverses in its vermicular course a portion of that noble and venerable 


county which goes by the name of Old Mother Cumberland ; and well does she 
merit, and long has she maintained this tender appellation, for her original char- 
ter embraced within its ample grant all the domain from its eastern boundary 
even unto the going down of the sun; and as a sort of collateral proof of the 
amplitude of her original empire, if you even now should happen to be travel- 
ling 1 Nova Scotia, or Nova Zembla, or Texas, exploring the sources of the 
Niger or the Nile, or roasting your dinner upon an Egyptian hearth, with a 
mummy embalmed in combustible drugs for a backlog ; shooting buffalo on the 
prairies, or gulping fresh air upon the highest pinnacle of the Andes, and meet 
with an indepeadent-looking sort of a fellow mortal, you might set it down for 
certain, that if interrogated, he would tell you he was from Old Mother Cum- 
berland, and that if he was not, his father was. 

The Conodoguinet, which Indian name it still retains, meaning Crooked 
Creek, keeps pace with the Yellow Breeches at an average equi-distance of a 
few miles, until they both pay their respects to that most useless of all rivers, 
of its width and volume, for tonnage navigation, the Susquehanna. 

The sinuvosity of the Conodoguinet is the most perfect mimicry of the twists 
and turns in the Yellow Breeches; and if the comparison of a snake, ina 
hurry running from fire, does not convey to your mind an adequate idea of the 
obliquity of the courses of these streams, why then just cast your eye over the 
last map of Pennsylvania, and trace one or two lateral branches of railroad 
leading to no where, and your apprehension of what I wish to represent will be 


complete. 

No man could calcalate a survey bordering on either of these streams with- 
out the aid of Logarithms. 

The farms on Yellow Breeches Creek are owned and occupied, from its 
source to its termination, by intelligent, wealthy, and patriotic men, whose fa- 
thers, grandfathers, and themselves, have lived in bound!ess hospitality, opu- 
lence, and peace. But lest you might opine that the nymph, or naiad, who 
stood godparent at the christening of this stream, might have worn buff buck- 
skins on that interesting occasion, you will permit me to say that it does not 

derive its cognomen from the nether appendages of that forked animal we call 
a man, which barbarous covering is a modern invention, totally unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans. But our grandfathers relate that once upon a time the 
elements were rude, and that a water spout, cradled in the Chesapeake, that 
should have washed the streets of Baltimore, lost its chart, and having wended 
its gyrating way into the upper country, struck its awkward tail against the 
South Mountain ; rifted rocks and threw them into the forks of trees; trans- 
planted whele acres of full-grown timber; heaved hills from their foundations; 
removed ancient land-marks, and drove in its deluge horses, cattle, stacks, 
fences, whole crops, down into the Susquehanna, accumulating in its rapid 
transit all the farmers’ hopes for that season. The crops of the whole valley of 
the Yellow Breeches freighted the Susquehanna without a pilot, and our ances. 
tors forgot to tell us whether, as this was the natural channel of trade into the 
Chesapeake, the Baltimore market was glutted that season with bread stuffs. 
As the good citizens of Baltimore sent the water-spout, It is but natural to sup- 
pose they would wish to reap the benefit of it. 

But as some Tulpchocken and Conestoga Dutch happened at that early day 
to be domiciled on the banks of the Susquehanna, when they descried the fleet, 
or armada, of haystacks floating down towards Port Deposit without any osten- 

sible owner, or admiral, they set all hands to work, and rescued and secured as 
maoy of them as they could, under authority of the law of Flotsam. 

The place where this occurred was called, which name the incident natu- 
rally suggested, “* Haber de grass,” and it should have been called so still, but 
the refined modern ear of nicer taste and discrimination has changed the name 
euphonie causa, to Havre de Grace, just as we sometimes see a modern tailor, 
whose name and occupation are the same, who after mounting a few rungs of 
fortune’s ladder, scornfully discards his original sirname, aud merges it in the 
sweet and romantic duosyllable Thellure. 

From what I can learn, this summary and compendious method of wholesale 
transportation was never resorted to in after years by the good people who lived 
upon the Yellow Breeches. But the high water has carried us further down 
stream than we intended. 

When the water-spout burst upoa the South Mountain, the rush of its inun- 
dation cleft deep chasms in the hills, and washed deep breaches in the steep 
banks of the creek, disclosing a thick substratum, of yellow clay, traces of 
which remained for many years, until nature clothed them with verdure and 
vegetation, and they became partially concealed. It was from this the creek 
we are attempting to describe derived the name of Yellow Breeches. 

The Yellow Breeches is fermed by the confluence of sundry mountain 
streams, and among the rest is Mountain Creek, the main tributary. Its rapid 
fall renders it valuable for manufacturing purposes, and accordingly it turns half 
a score of mill wheels at Pine Grove furnace before it mingles its clear stream 
with the Yellow Breeches. hd 

When the freshening breeze came from the east you could distinctly hear the 
sullen, measured stroke of the forge hammer at Carlisle, a distance of six miles ; 
and the wiseacres of those days taught us to believe that the stroxe of the ham. 
mer distinctly enunciated the words, ‘‘go penny—come pound ;” but some 
strange modifications of the tariff induced a corresponding modification in the 
gigantic intonations of the forge hammer, and inetead of saying, as it used te 
say, “‘go penny—come pound,” it said, or seemed to say, ‘go pound— 
come penny.” : 

But the sound of the forge hammer conveyed emotions at that time far more 
delightful to the ear of a schoolboy, than the jingle of pounds, shillings, and 
pence to the ear of a miser, and his logic was as simple as his inference was 
pleasant. To hear the forge hammer was proof positive that the wind was from 
the east—an east wind was certain to bring on a protracted rain in about eight 
hours. It was self-evident that boys could not goto school in that weather, and 
it was equally certain that wet weather was the right time to catch fish in Yel- 
low Breeches Creek. But Euclid himself would have failed egregiously had 
he attempted to demonstrate, that if it was too wet to go to school, it was too 
wet to goa fishing. 

Mountain Creek is dammed above Pine Grove furnace, one end of the dam 
abutting upon the base of asteep mountain. The water is so very deep, you 
can capture no fish there by coercion. The dam forms a clear clean lake, 
spreading over an area of several acres; one shore of this lake is solitude and 
rocks, the other side, high cultivation and costly improvement. As the dam 
bad been in existence very many years, it became filled with spawn innumera- 
ble ; but chiefly pike, of great age and corresponding size, held their despotic 
sway over all the other denizens of the dam ; and those tritons of the minnows 
were more tempting to the fisherman, and afforded more exciting sport than all 
their finny subjects. How often have I set upon the bank of this little lake in 
a clear October day, when the first ‘sear and yellow leaf’ descended slowly 
from the mountain, its shadow quivering upon the surface of the still water, and 
observed the wake of the voracious pike as he darted, rapid as the light, and 
straight as aline, to grasp at a shadow, and the instant the leaf touched the 
surface, a dozen wakes of a similar character would converge towards it as toa 
common centre. In a moment the bosom of the lake was serene, and the ‘$a- 
vage pike would slowly sink to the bottom, there to prey upon their victims 
without mercy or remorse. : 

But there was a glorious day comirg, for as all things tend towards decay, 
one night, when everybody was sound asleep, the old dam gave way, flooding 
the lowlands, evicting tenants without notice, and impressing those who had 
time for reflection with the belief that the corporation of Baltimore had sent 
another draft of the same tenor with the first, but of different date. In ancient 
times our stupid progenitors were not ready with forty days’ notice; but here 
there were no days of grace, neither protest for want of acceptance—all thas 
was waived. Of course the fish followed the water, and many a venerable pike, 
like Nebuchadnezzar, was sent to graze in the meadows, and the boys picked 
them up like billets of wood ; but the more knowing or more lucky ones fol- 
lowed the thread of the stream, finding the deepest holes they could, and when 

the water subsided, and the Yellow Breeches was contained within its accus- 
tomed channel, at that seeson of the year when rpnoing waters are at their 
lowest, each pool was filled with myriads of fish, which were as distinctly visi- 
bie in the clear stream as though they were in your hand. Asthe volume of 
water gradually decreased, there they were embraced within narrow limits, una- 
ble to get up stream or down, as helpless as wild turkiesin a pen. The im 
mense pike imprisoned in these pools had plenty of small fry on which to gorge 
their rapacious maws, but they had not sufficient sea-room, and they in their 
turn became the victims and the prey of that universal enemy, and omnivorous 
animal—man. It wasinteresting to observe the multitudes of fishes, of differ- 

















ent size acd species, as well as their different habits, occupyi against their 
will, basins, covering an area of perhaps a quarter of an aT with gravelly 
bottom, and the water clear as chrystal. 

Animals that prey upon fish soon found out their best feeding grounds, and 
accordingly there was soon a plenteous supply of water snakes, who assumed 
the rights of citizenship, and mingled freely with the denizens of the pools. An 
otter or raccoon were occasionally observed munching the carcase of a pike 
upon the beach. The neighbors’ cats took moonlight walks along the shore. 

he kingfisher’ sudden splash startled the silence of the place every minute in 
the day, instantly followed up with his harsh clamor, which precisely resembles 
the spring of awatchman’s rattle. The cranes were here and there wading 
about with their long legs, and striking their bills, which resemble a pair of 
compasses, without ceremony, into whatever kind of fish they liked best. High 
above the forest trees the fish-bawks were wheeling in circles—breasting the 
breeze, but keen-eyed and shy, would never alight where there was the slight- 
est symptom of danger. 

A congregation of scavenger crows, the executors of the last will and testa- 
ment of all the deceased fish, who like most executors, render but a sorry ac- 
count to those who succeed them, were cawing in the branches of the trees, or 
strutting proudly upon the sand. 

Surely it is not lost time for even a wise man to contemplate the habits of 
animals; be they elephants or insects, he will see nothing in nature too mean 
for contemplation, but many things far, far above his reach. 

The fish in the pools exhibited an illustration of any other kind of government 
than republican; there, might made right; and in this aquatic despotism the 
strongest preyed upon the weakest. The pike singled out his victim with a 
philosophic choice, purely epicurean. The catfish, free from all molestation, 
their horus furnishing ample security against all attack, Jumbered about the bot- 
tom, snapping their ponderous jaws |ike a stee] trap upon whatever straggler 
came in their way, taking it as leisurely as though they knew their meat would 
be provided in due season. The water snake, gorged with prey, would scarce 
dart the length of his coil to secure the victim swimming close by his mouth. 
The eel who delights in midnight and muddy water, forgetting his prowliag pro- 
pensities would dart like chain lightning, and as fatal to the object of his aim, 
at the chub he had singled out as his victim ; or as I more. than once observed, 
upon that interesting occasion, when a schoo! of minnows were disporting them- 
selves where the sun shone warmest, he would whirl with the velocity and exe- 
cution of a chain shot through the midst of them at intervals of a few moments, 
his compound motion resembling that of a bullet discharged froma cut rifle, 
onward, and spiral, and after the fashion of the mad Dutchman, whom Wash. 
ington Irving describes, as clapping his hands to his sides when his quiver was 
exhausted, and discharging himself like a barbed arrow, head foremost at his 
enemy. 

Here and there over the surface were large green bull frogs lying motionless 
and attentive with their legs expanded like an expert swimmer, and pondering 
over what was going on beneath them ; but at the sight of a water snake they 
would make for the shore, and when they got there would jump with a deape- 
ration and agili:y that would have done credit to e kangaroo. 

' For adisciple of Sir Izaak, these were temptations too great for his hu- 
man nature to bear, so we determined on fishing with lights, and securing a few 
hundred pounds of pike flesh. You may call it spearing, or harpooning, but we 
in the upper country call it gigging. 

The torch, or as it is called, the light, which is a very general term to ex- 
press a particular meaning, is composed of a multitude of smal! fagguts split 
from a well-seasoned yellow pine log, stuck together and bound around each 
few inches with a hickory withe, its shape resernbling a bouquet of live flowers, 
about six feet in length ; its size and weight adapted to the strength of the man 
who earries it. 

In rivers, the light is stuck in one end of the skiff, and the fisher men do not 
wet their feet ; but in creeks it is all wading. 

In a calm October night, in the dark of the moon, when not a leaf was stir. 
ring, and the surface of the Yellow Breeches placid as a good conscience, slept 
without a ripple, we set in for light fishing in good earnest, commencing at the 
lowest point of our fishing ground, and moving up stream, thus leaving the 
muddy water behind us. 

We commenced at midnight without a star, in the solitude of the forest, at 
the base of the South mountain. Druidical superstition could scarce find a spot 
more lonely or appropriate to rear her sylvan temple or perform her absurd rites. 

So soon as our lights were ignited, they shot their broad volume of light and 
flame in a wide circumference, flashing a glare more intense, and painful to the 
eye than the meridian sun without a cloud; elongating our shadows, distinctly 
disclosing each leaf upon the trees (for the rays of light went up, not down, 
like sunshine), displaying the proportions of each pebble, crab, and minnow, 
burnished with scales of gold. 

You hear the dive of the muskrat escaping from the day; the slumbering 
bird, from his forest roost, starts suddenly into song, and straightway ceases ; 
beguiled by the light, he dreamed he paid his orison to the rising sun. The 
scared wolf gives a yelp of surprise, and you hear his footfall on the dry leaves 
as he retreats up the mountain. The owl, pained with the light which contracts 
the broad pupil of his eye to a point, awkwardly pitches from his perch, and flits 
about us wheeling in short triangular motions. ‘ Hit the thieving rascal! with 
the handle of your gig,” and sure enough, there he lies upon the ground, his fine 
eyes staring defiance, and his claws exvended ready for vengeance. Let him 
alone—he will make a breakfast fur a fox, 

‘* His back to earth, his face to heaven, the fallen night owl lies, 
His unclosed eye still lowering on his enemy.” 

But it is almost time we should take to the water. There lies an enormous 
pike, disdaining to swim near the bottom ; the fin upon his back is within six 
inches of the surface ; he has jaws like a wolf, his calm and cruel eye is sternly 
fixed upon the torch, he ceases for a moment to breathe his natural air, the wa- 
ter, not a fin or gill stirs, he feels embarrassed and enraged with the light. One 
of the skilful of us plunged his gig into him with admirable dexterity and force. 
The tortured fish makes a bound clear out of the water, shivering, with the 
sudden exertion of his force, the handle of the gig into three pieces, and be- 
numbing the arms of his pursuer; but the barbed steel with a portion of the 
handle remains in him, and in his agony and wrath, he darts across and 
athwart the poo! with all his impediments with a velocity and power peculiar 
to his species, so great, that the shattered wood which projects from the surface 
makes the water fairly whiz in his swift wake. His fierce efforts at length 
subdue his strength, and with the fatal gig still fixed in him he slowly sinks to 
the bottom, like the pierced hull of a dismantled man of war with a portion of 
ite naked, shivered mainmast standing. 

There lies a catfish with a head almost as large as a peck measure; you can 
hit him as easily as a pine log—but he walks off with the gig in his back like an 
elephant, with a slow but powerful motion, and yoo must walk after him until 
he chooses to surrender, holding on to the handle of your gig the best way you 
can. 

But as fishing with lights cannot be kept secret, any more than a city set 
upon a hill can be hid, the owners of the adjacent farms soon discovered that 
their pike and catfish were thinned considerably ; and as Yellow Breeches creek 
had never been deelared a public highway by act of General Assembly, the ripa- 
riar. possessors claimed that portion of the creek which flowed through their farms 
as a several fishery ; and from sundry unequivocal indications we soon discovered 
that the rights of private property would be vindicated, peaceably if they could, 
forcibly if they must. Accordingly a posse comitatus of men, dogs, and pitch- 
forks emerged from the thick darkness into the sphere of the radiance of our 
torch, and demanded in tones of authority ‘‘ What we were about!” As the 
fools knew just as well as we did “‘ what were about” we disdained giving any 
answer to so impertinent a question. We were then steraly ordered off the 
premises, to which mandate one of our number more learned than the rest, re- 

lyed in the language of one of Irving’s characters to the Dutch Admiral, and 
with similar effect—he told them to “ go to the Devil ;” whether they went 
there or not, this deponent hath not discovered ; but supposing no doubt they 
had done enough to vindicate their characters and establish their valor, they 
wheeled about and went away. . . 

Bat as the poet says “ bright things come unto confusion,” it so happened a 
few minutes afterwards that the man who held the lights was standing upon a 
slippery log, holding them over deep water just as one of our most skilful gig- 
gers like a knight in @ tournament, was poising his lance ready to dart it into the 
back of a big fish. The feet of the former slipped, when ke dived head fore- 
most to the bottom, and in one instant we were all plunged into utter darkness. 
The expiring faggots fizzed for a moment on the water, and our olfactories were 
regaled with about three puffs of dampish smoke, and all the rest was solitude. 

"We all knew the course of the current, and some of us had a very general 
idea of the direction towards the turnpike road; we knew a straight line would 
hit it somewhere; eyes we had none, and after cheering each other with our 
voices like wild geese in afog ; we set out in what we supposed to be the right 
course, we severally bumped our noses against fifty saplings, foundered through 
quagmires, left remnants of our clothing in thickets, surmounting all sorts of 


obstacles in our route, 
“ And through the palpable, obscure, found out 
Our uncouth way.” 
After we had blundered and stumbled over, through, around, and into 
“ Rocks, caves, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death,” 

the man with the longest nose struck it against the fence that runs parallel 
with the turnpike road, and it was not long until we had some notion of our 
bearings distances. 

Upon ok saloction we were very slow in comprehending what command 
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in the decalogue had been infringed by catchia g fish in Yellow Breeches 
Creek with lights or without them, when we knew very well that the a could 
have shifted their residence into the Susquehanna, had they chosen to take 
advantage of the high water. 

When we reached our resting place we counted and measured over our fish 
by the bushel and the , and frem our success in light fishing determined 
to have another night in Yellow Breeches, in spite of the law of trespass or of 
riot, and in defiance of the bold threats of riparian possessors. 

Anticipating opposition we fortified ourselves with numbers, and among 
others pressed into the service a dare devil butcher of prodigious physical 
strength, who was remarkable as having a double row of superb teeth in both 
bis nether and his upper jaw, so purely white, regular, and free from blemish, 
that royalty would pawn her jewels to obtain and wear one half cf them. He 
could raise with his teeth alone a three bushel bag full of wheat, and sling it over 
his shoulder without the aid of his hands. He used to boast that he could eat the 
Devil and drink the river Jordan. From this we inferred that Yellow Breeches 
and all its branches would be but a sip for him. 

We procured a seine of size proportioned to the depth and width of the 
stream, with One man or two at each end to drag it, and one at the centre to 
hold up the cork line, and fished down stream ; the only way to fish with a seine 
for you don’t labor against the current, and the water below is muddied, which 
greatly increases your chances of success. 

We fished in utter darkness, without even starlight or candie, and had the 
Philistines come upon us, they could not have distinguished friends from foes. 

Three or four of our number had common flour bags hung over their shoul- 
ders in which to carry the fisb after the manner of an husbandman in seed time, 
with this only difference that he throws out, but we threw in. 

It was a novel and singular sport, but full of excitement ; nothing could be 
seen and all was done by feeling. Frequently when the net was almost at 
shore one fellow at the end of it would blunder over a log lying in the bottom 
and fall down over head and ears under water. Things would come to astand, 
and of course no exploration could be rendered until bis head was above water. 
That would be a water haul. At other times when we would feel the fish but- 
ting manfully against the net, and we anticipated a good haul, the lead line 
would become fastened upona rock on the bottom, and we would all have to 
take the back track ; sometimes when the net was lifted, what from the weight 
we took to be a huge pike would bound clear out of it, and strike the water like 
a piece of falling timber, and in his haste to escape would strike against the legs 
é sume one of our number with a velocity and momentum that was truly fear- 

ul. 

The butcher stationed himself opposite the centre of the net where the 
fish naturally tended, and so svon as it was lifted, and he would hear them 
slapping their tails about, he groped for them and deposited them in his bag. 
When one bag was full he laid it off and took an empty one; his hands were 
badly lacerated, occasionally with the teeth of pike, but what bothered him 
most of all were the slippery eels ; he soon however adopted a summary me- 
thod of keeping them quiet, for he would take their heads between his teeth 
and hold them iike a vice until they were safely deposited in his bag. 

We fished on in this manner with great success until about two o’clock in 
the morning, when having as many fish as we cuuld carry we made our way to- 
wards the hospitable mansion, where we were to put on dry clothing, and spend 
the remnant of the night. 

The first demonstration of our welcome was visible a mile, for our host had 
piled half a cord of pine knots in an ancient fireplace of gothic dimensions 
which blazed, and shed their light like the glare of a conflagration, flashing and 
radiating in all directions. The rays of light escaping from the broad funnel of 
-_ low built chimney created high in the atmosphere an inverted pyramid of 

re. 

There was light enough to accelerate the growth of vegetation, and heat 
enough to have dried the garments of one half the Egyptians that stupidly pur- 
sued the chosen people into the Red Sea. 

The first thing we did was to empty out all our fish upon the floor, and a 
noble pile there was of them. Had Noah out of abundant caution taken fish 
into the ark to save them from drowning, he could scarce have made a finer 
selection. 

As the services of the butcher had been all potential, he gazed upon the pile, 
as he had a right to do, with unalloyed rapture. There was a large sprinkling 
of eels amongst them, which were coiled and knotted up like maccaroni, and 
they lay with becoming quiet, considering how very hard they are to kill. 

Our kind host, who viewed the fish with the eye of an angler, remarked that 
some of the eels seemed to have tails greatly attenuated and rounded, and 
they whipped about to and fro in a very restless manner, and he accounted for 
their unusual appearance by supposing they had been squeezed by a mill. wheel 
in a tail race, in which way many a foolish fish loses his life. 

Our host and the butcher began to separate and uncoil these unruly members 
of the finny family, when they discovered half a dozen snakes with their heads 
as flat as a smooth quarter of a dollar. 

It is in vain to attempt a description of the agony and horror depicted on the 
butcher’s countenance. He had bruised the serpent’s head, although he had 
never been ambitious thus literally to fulfil the ancient prophecy. 

He leaped and danced and bounced about with au energy so truly terrific, that 
you would have thought he combined in the calf of one leg a condensed epitome 
of all the muscles of the Ravel family, and Elssler into the bargain. He 
chewed ashes and rinsed his mouth with whiskey. His salivary glands per- 
formed their functions, and secreted their appropriate fluids, with an alacrity 
unnatural and astonishing, and the foam flew from his mouth like a snowdrift in 
December. He had an awful fi: of serpensphobia— 

‘“* He damned his eyes and made a rout, 

And swore and kicked his hat about.” 
So soon as his physical energies were fairly exhausted, he threw himself upon 
three chairs and apostrophized sumething like what follows :— 

* | thought some of the eels more easily held than others, but supposed I was 
only getting better up to the way of holding them. Three times, or more, 
when [ held the head of an eel, as I thought, between my teeth, and was 
fumbling in the dark to find the mouth of the bag while he coiled himself 
around my bare neck like a wet cravat, saw two sparks of fire as plain as [ 
see that live coal now,—they were the serpent’s cursed eyes! And two or 
three times when the head was between my teeth, | felt something tickling my 
lips and tongue ; it was his sting! Give me a pint of raw brandy, and a dozen 
red peppers.” Port Pitt. 

January 28, 1843. 


PULASKI (Tenn.) FALL RACES. 
A correspondent of the Pulaski “‘ Courier” has furnished the annexed report 
to that spirited paper :— 
Mr. Editor,—Not having seen a report of the Pulaski Races, and believing 
they merit one, I give you the following. They commenced on 
MONDAY, Sept. 26, 1842—Poststake for all ages,3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 
110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Four subs. 
at $100 each. Two mile heats. 
Smith & Jackson’s b. c. by Anvil, dam by Stockholder, 3 yrs ...............---0< 1 


1 
ir. Baers &. 5. Be ARE, « Ti ete cswecdeneyremetniionpeecanrdninseoonsbén anésen 232 
ime, 4:10—4:17. Course heavy. 


TUESDAY, Sept. 27—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts S6lbs., fillies 83lbs. Five subs. 
at $10 each. One mile. 





B. H. Peden’s ch. f. by Robin Hood, dam by Stockholder ..............0---...0-- 1 

Ris. Wasden’s ch. f. by Crate... ccerassonennncectbocsesconcesansoccssooebocosoen dist . 

ar Eeneaney & Ok, St, Wir SEES SEE oc cncsnecumandernceeteeanninensseconsegnes dist. 

ES EE Ee ee ee ee ee dist. 

BGe. Rigiiy’s: ch. €. by Baie aconsncsnsanstcdewiqnecdticstooduaesvceoubce evcee GR 
Time, 2:05 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 28—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. Six subs, at 
$25 each. One mile. 


J. P. W. D. Gordon’s ch. c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Pulaski..........-...... 1 
Piste’ b. .. be Gell. BePastincwccecicasiccccscececcccccestsocssececesssoceusedes .'8 
A. Doughtery’s f. by Eclipse, dam by [mp. Luzborough............-.---<-+--<--« 3 
OE. Senden C.F BS cc. ccc ccqeccnccedqnccaeneapccenssmecassecquoascsscageceotipes 4 
Smith & Jackson’s gr. f. by Jerry ... 2... ccccecc cess cess ccccccc cece cccc cece cece - dist. 
Mr. Fomiete’s f. Dinah, by Gold Boy, dam by Gopher ........-.--.-«+----+++-+--- dist. 


Time, 1:59. Track in excellent order. 
THURSDAY, Sept. 29—Jockey Club Purse $125, ent. $20, conditions as on Monday, 
Two mile heats. 


Johnson & Smith’sch.c. Bowdark, by Pacific, dam by Bagdad, 3 yrs............-.. 1 1 

Smith & Jackson’s b. c. by Anvil, dam by Stockholder, 3 yrs.........-...----. asso 2 2 

J. P. W. D. Gordon’s American Eagle, by Tramp, dam by Pulaski, . yrs ........... dist. 
me, 3:55—3:57. 

FRIDAY, Sept. 30—J. C. Purse $95, ent. $15, conditions as before. Mileheats. — 
Mr. Ross’s b. f. by ANVil ... 22.2 nen enn wns s een nn cone ene e cons cnn = ne = sees erseceses 1 dist. 
Johnson & Smith’s ch. c.. Bob Rucker, by Eclipse, dam by Sir Chacies, 4 yrs ..... 21 

Time, 1:55--1:57. . 


The owner of the filly took exceptions to the colt’s age, he having been rua 
as a 3yr. old; the Judges decided that he was 4 yrs. old, and awarded the 


purse to the filly. 
SATURDAY, Oct. 1—Match, $100 a side ; 86lbs. each. Two miles. 
Johnson & Smith’s b. g. Major Jones, by Andrew, dam by Citizen, aged......------. e 3 
Smith & Jackson’s b. g. by Jefferson, dam by Stockholder... .........--------+++--- 2 
Time not given. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes. Four subs. at $20 each. Mile heats. : 


H. Smith’s f. by Sam O’Rooke..... 2.22... .--- sees cnecenc cone cee nnneeeeseeee sande 1 
JT. H. Meredith’s gr. f. by Talleyrand, dam by Jerry .............---- ----0-+++---- 22 
Mr. Holley’s gr. f. by Black Hawk... 2... 20-- 22.0 cc00cn-o--eeee- es ees ennntsses dist. 
Mr. Webb’s b. f. by Tramp....... — eandescodccecsecccecesc cocenoceseescess dist. 
Time, 1:57—2:16 

SAME DAY—Third Race—Match, $20 a side. One mile. , 
H. Smith’s bi. g OIE OE A eececooce wesc ers ee ee ceeeee ccececo PY 
Cel. R. Smith’s gr. c. by Daniei O’Connell..........- oocce Se eee ee STC Se SCS SF ese ee aes 

Time, 1:534. 
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THE AMERICAN TROTTING HORSE CONFIDENCE. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER.—LONDON, SATURDAY, DEC. 17. 

(Sittings in London after Michaelmas Term, before Lord Abinger and Common Juries.) 

Grit v. Watson —Mr. Jervis, with whom was Mr. Hugh Hill, conducted 
the case for the plaintiff, and Mr. James appeared for the cefendant. 

Mr. Jervis, in stating the case to the jury, said, that they would very little 
expect, from the dry and legal form in which the declaration had been framed, 
that the present was any other than a common case of ‘‘ money had and receiv- 
ed,” much less, as would prove to be the fact, that it would turn out to be one 
of great interest, and of considerable importance to the sporting world. The 
action, in reality, had been brought to recover the sum of 5/.—wkich had been 
deposited in the hands of the detendant, as the stakeholder in a match which 
had been made by the plaintiff, a gentleman of great respectability in the mer- 
eantile world, and the fortunate owner of one of the most extraordinary horse, 
ws a trotter, that had ever been seen, of the name of Confidence—of the defend- 
ant, the proprietor of a tavern known as the Saracen’s Head, in Camomile- 
street, in the city of London. As he had already said, the plaintiff was en- 
gaged in en extensive mercentile business, and on the evening of the 7th of 
October, in the present year, he had gone to the defendant’s hoase. There 
were several gentlemen in the room, all friends of the defendant, and well 
known in the sporting wor!d, and amongst them one of the name of Lyons. 
In the course of the evening the plaintiff spoke, as was very natural, in warm 
terms of the powers and capabilities of his horse, and being well aware of his 
speed, he offered to make a match that he should trot in harness the distance of 
two miles in five minutes and a half—a feat which he entertained the fullest 
belief the horse could with ease have accomplished. The proposition was most 

reedily jumped at by many of those who were present, and the person named 

se at once said he would take the offer for 50/. ; that is, he would, in other 
words, make a match for 501. The pla‘ntiff acceded to these terms, and the 
defendant took up the pen and ink to draw out the articles of agreement. It 
should here be observed that upun this occasion the plaintiff was in the room 
without a single friend, whilst all those who were present were the intimate 
friends of the defendant. The defendant accordingly preceeded to draw up the 
agreement, and did so, as it appeared, very muc& in his own way, the articles 
being by no means satisfactory to the plaintiff. On their ‘drawing up having 
been completed they were handed to the plaintiff, who had no sooner read them 
than he said he would not agree to the terms as therein set forth. The agree- 
ment was somewhat to.the following effect :— : 

Mr. Gill backs his horse Confidence for 50/., to trot in harness the dis- 
tance of two miles. Mr. Gill to select the ground, and Mr. Lyons to 
choose the end from which the start shall take place. The match to come off 
within 14-days from the date of the agreement. Five pounds a-side to be de- 
posited in the hands of Mr. Watscn, and the whole sum to be made good on 
the 19th of October, at Mr. Watson’s house ; either party failing to make the 
stakes good on that occasion to forfeit the money down, and either party ob- 
jecting finally to the performance of the match on the terms stated to forfeit the 
whole sum. The time-keepers to meet at the Red Lion, Hampton, on the day 
of the race to set their watches, &c. &c. 


On perusing this paper the plaintiff at once saw that the terms were very 
much in favor of Mr. J.yons, and therefore he objected to them. In the first 
place with respect to the ground. By the proposition that Mr. Lyons was to 
name the end from which the horse was to start, the plaintiff found that he 
should be deprived of all chance of that which was of the utmost consequence 
to him and to all others who backed a horse to do a short distance in a short 
time, inasmuch as without the possession of that privilege the backer of the horse 
was at a very great disadvantage. The privilege seine in these matches was, 
that the owner or backer of the horse should seiect the end from which the ani- 
mo! should start, in order that he should be enabled, by such a choice, to gct 
what was termed a “ flying start,” by which means the horse would the more 
readily get into its speed. Accordingly, the plaintiff raised an os to 
Mr. Lyons having the opportunity of naming the end of starting. Upon this 
objection being raised, considerable discussion, and of an angry nature too, 
arose, but ultimately it appeared as though Mr. Lyons was willing to cede the 
point in favor of the plaintiff. The plaintiff, however, finding that there had 
been an attempt to take an advantage of him, put the paper on which the arti- 
cles of agreement had been written into his pocket, saying that he would have 
nothing to do with them, and that he would not make the match. Now, these 
were the facts of the case. A few days afterwards the plaintiff sent a friend 
to the defendant to demand the return of the 5/. which he had staked, but which 
the defendant refused to give up. On the 19th of October, the day on which 
the stakes were to have been made good, the plaintiff himself went down to the 
defendant’s house, end renewed the demand, when the de‘endant said he must 
be bound by the agreement—an agreement, the jury would bear in mind, which 
had never been signed—and therefore, as the plaintiff did not think proper to 
carry out his offer, and run the match, he should feel himself called upon to 
hand the deposit overto Mr. Lyons. The plaintiff, notwithstanding this ixti- 
mation, continued his demand for the return of his 5/., feeling satisfied in his 
own mind that the other parties had attempted to take every advantage of him, 
and consequently that he was fully justified in not making the whole of the 
stakes good, and in not running his horse. Upon the law of this case there 
could not, however ingenious might be the arguments of his learned friend on 
the other side, be the slightest doubt. The match itself, he was bound to tel! 
the jury was not a legal match; for, although it had been held that a race as 
between one horse against another was a legal race, yet it had been distinctly 
laid down by the courts of law that a race as between a horse against time was 
not a legaliace. As to the question with regard to the agreement itself, it 
was quite true that no agreement could be binding unless it were duly executed 
by both parties, and which had not been accomplished in the present instance. 
No difficulty could therefore arise in respect to any alleged breach of agreement. 
Having proved his case in the way he had opened it, he should with confidence 
look for a verdict for the plaintiff. 


Robert Percival: I know the plaintiff and the defendant. I ama clerk in 
the Bank of England. I went with plaintiff to the defendant's house in Octo- 
ber last, about the 15th or 16th. We saw the defendant there, but I had been 
with him on the 13th, saying that I had called from the plaintiff respecting the 
match. The defendant said the plaintiff had behaved very ill, that he offered 
two or three times to make a match jor his horse to trot two miles in five mi- 
nutes and a half, and having put the money (5/.) down he had now refused to 
perform the match. I asked him who had got the 5/. He said it had been 
handed to him, that the agreement was then drawn up by him (the defendant) 
and handed to the plaintiff to read before its signature. The pleintiff objected 
to the form of it, saying that he must have a “ flying start,” which was not 
named in the agreement ; that Mr. Lyons then said he should have all he could 
get, whereupon the plaintiff had said he should not run the match. Ultimately, 
however, they agreed to let him have “ flying start." The plaintiff upon this 
said that he saw they were trying te take advartage of him, and he would not 
therefore run the match, and then demanded the stake to be returned. The 
‘lefendant said the match was to trot two miles in five minutes anda half. De- 
fendant said it was a very good match, and that if the plaintiff did not do it he 
should feel it necessary to hand over the stakes to Mr. Lyone, but that at any 
rate he could not return it to the plaintiff without the consent of Mr. Lyons 
He was simply the stakeholder. The next time we went we saw the defend- 
ant, who said he could not return the money as Lyons had said he should hold 
him liable. The defendant then said that the plaintiff had better refer the 
question to Spring, but that he declined todo. This agreement was written 
by the defendant ; it is in his hand-writing. I have seen him write the articles 
of several matches. 

Cross-examined by Mr. James: The alteration of * trot” in harness instead of 
‘“‘Grive” is made by the plaintiff. I called the first time about the 12th of 
13th of October. The plaintiff sent to me the day after the match had been 
made, stating that he had, on the previous evening, made a match to trot his 
horse Confidence two miles in five minutes and a half for £50, but finding the 
parties were trying to take advantage of him, he had refused the articles of 
agreement, and had demanded the return of the deposit money, which demand 
tbe defendant had declined to honor. I am not what is called a sporting man, 
although I am fond of sporting, and have some knowledge of its customs. [t is 
not alweys the custom in matches for trotting, driving, or galloping, for the de- 
posit to be put down prior to the drawing up of the articles for the match. The 
money is gael brought out, and eventually staked to show the party is in 
earnest. hat is the reason why the money is put down. 

Lord Abinger inquired whether the articles of agreement stated that the mo- 
ney put down was asa deposit in the hands of the stakeholder ? 

a a = in the affirmative. 

r. James, on the part of the defendant, proceeded to say, that it had been 
held that a match of this description was a et match —the Henst match was 
a legal match. It had also been decided in the Court of Exchequer that a 
steeple chese was a legal race. That decision had taken place in the case of 
. sore v. Collins” (as was understood). 

r. Jervis observed, that in that case the race had been between different 
horses, and not, as in the present case, a match against time. There were very 


many decisions upon the point all going to bear 
with regard to the law of the ont : out the statement be had imade 


Lord Abioger said there was another question. It appeared that the articles 


of the race bad not been fully agreed upon in this instance. That w im- 
portant matter to be considered, and before any fresh articles hod knee 





drawn at ty pers igh of owneede given notice of his determinati 
not to perform the match. He conceived that this was a most important ay 

Mr. James, upon this intimation from his lordship, saic he was prepared to 
contend that this match was a legal match, and if it should ultimately turn 
out that his view of the point was the correct one, then he should go on to sub- 
mit that the money deposited ought to have remained in the hands of the stake- 
holder until the arrival of the day upon which the event was to have been com- 
pleted. The learned counsel then referred to a case of “ Marryatt v. Broderick,” 
and to the decision which had been given therein by the late Mr. Jusrice Parke 
with regard to the notice to withdraw from a match. 

Lord Abinger said it had been in the present instance distinctly proved that 
the money had been put down, and then that the agreement, which they hed 
heard read, had been drawn out by the defendent himself. Now, if this had 
been a legal contract when duly signed by the parties, and, therefore, had been 
mutvally agreed upon by both, it was quite clear that where the contract, as 
here, had not been signed, it could be of no avail—such an instrument could 
not be binding. He consider that this agreement, or contract, had not been 
finally completed. His opinion was, where a party intended to enter into a 
written contract, as had clearly been the intention in this case, and that that 
contract had not been duly executed by both parties, that it would be too much 
to say that a parole contract had been intended, and ought to be acted upon. 

Mr. James then begged to submit another point for his lordship’s direction. 
The action had been commenced on the 14th of October, but the money was 
not to have been made good unti! the 19th. Now, he should contend that a 
party making a deposit had no right to make a demand for the the return of such 
deposit from the hands of the stakeholder until the time had arrived for the 
contract. 

Lord Abinger: No; on the contrary, he ought to make a demand before. If 
there was no contract at all the party had a right to demand his money back at 
any time. He should leave the case to the jury that the plaintiff was entitled 
to recover the amount. 

Mr. James then asked his lordship to give him leave to move to enter a non- 
suit on the facts. 

Mr. Jervis said he could have uo objection on the facts as proved. 

Lord Abinger would give the learned counsel for the de’endant leave to make 
the motion he had asked, but his decided opinion was that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to recover. The bargain was to have been entered into upon a written 
contract ; that contract had not been signed, ard it was too much, then, to say 
that it was a parole contract. 

The jurv accordingly returned a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages £5. 

Observer of Dec. 18. 


LIABILITY OF STAKEHOLDERS. 

Gitt v. Watson.—This was an action tried in the Court of Exchequer on 
Saturday week to recover the sum of £5, the amount of a deposit placed in 
the hands of the defendant as a portion of a stake of £50 bet upon a trotting 
match. 

Mr. Jervis and Mr. Hugh Hill appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. James con- 
ducted the case for the defendant. 

It appeared that in the month of October, on the 7th, the plaintiff, who was 
then the owner of the celebrated trotter Confidence, being at the house of the 
defendant, the Saracen’s Head, in Camomile street, Bishopsgate, offered to trot 
his horse the distance of two miles in five minutes anda half. The offer was 
accepted by a Mr. Lyons, fora bet of £50. The defendant thereupon drew up 
the articles of agreement, and £5 were put down by the plaintiff as a deposit. 
When the agreement was handed over to the plaintiff, however, he refused to 
sign it, because it did not allow him the choice as to the ead at which the horse 
should start. ‘The agreement ran somewhat thus :—‘ Mr. Gill backs his horse 
Confidence to trot, in harness, two miles in five minutes and a half, for a bet 
of £50 a side; the race to come off within fourteen days ; Mr. Gill to choose 
the g:ound, and Mr. Lyons to appoint the end from which the start shall take 
place. £5 aside are now deposited in the hands of Mr.Watson, and the whole 
to be made good on the 19th of the month, at the same house. Evther party 
fail'ng to make good the money to forfe the money now put down, and either 
party objecting to the completion of the match to forfeit the stakes. The time- 
kcepers to meet at the Red Lion, at Hampton, on the day of the race, and to 
set their watches, &c.’’ To the form of this agreement the plaintiff objected, 
on the ground that inasmuch as Mr. Lyons wasto name the end from which this 
race was to commence, bis horse might be altogether deprived of a ‘“* dying 
start,” a thing which in short matches was of the utmostimportance. A great 
deal of discussion arose upon the point, which was eventually ceded to the 
ple‘ntiff. The plaintiff, notwithstanding this, said that, as they had tried to 
take the advantage of him, he would have nothing more to do with the match, 
and his horse stould not run. A few days aiverwards the plaintiff sent a friend 
to demand the deposit from the defendant, but the latter declined to give it up 
without the sanction of the other party, adcing atthe same time that he was 
bound by the contract to pay itover to Mr. Lyons. Three or four days after 
this the plaintiff, accompanied by his friend, called upon the defendaut, who still 
refused to fund the mouey, whereupon the present ac:ion had been resorted to 
for its recovery. 

A witness of the name of Percival, a clerk of the Bank of England, proved 
that he had demanded the money of the defendant, and that he had refused to 
hand it over, observing that he held it as stakeholder, and that he was bound, 
according to the terms of the agreement, to pay it over to Mr. Lyons. 


Mr. James, for the defendant, contended that the match was a legal! match, 
and therefore that the money which had been staked ought to have been allowed 
to remain in the hands of the stakehoider until the arrival of the day upon 
which the matter was to have been comple:ed. 

Lord Abinger said there was another point to be considered, which, ia his 
mind, was of the utmost importance. !t appeared tha: the arrangement of the 
terms of the agreement for the race had not been fully agreed upon by the par- 
ties concerned, and that before any contract had been signed the plaintiff had 
notice of his intention to be off the match. In fact there had been no contract 
signed at ail. 

Mr. James said this action had been commenced on the 13:h of October. He 
wceuld submit that the plaintiff had no mght even to make the demand until the 
arrival of the day for the completion of the matter. 

Lord Abinger observed, on the contrary, that he should make the demand 
before the arrival of that period. There had been no valid contract, and there- 
fore the plaintiff was entitled to make his demand at once. ,He should leave 
the case to the jury that the plaintiff was entitled to recover. 

Mr. James said he would then beg his lordship’s leave to move to enter a 
nonsuit on the facts. 

Lord Abinger gave the leave, remarking, that his own oninion was, that the 
plaintiff was fully entitled to recower. It was clear it had been intended that 
there should be a written contract, but it had not been signed, aud it was there- 
fore too much to say that a parole contract ought to be acted upon. 

The jury returned a verdict accordingly for the plaintiff—Damages £5. 

[Ia justice to Mr. T. Watson, the deh ndant in this case, who has been known 
and respected in the sporting world for many years, it is fit the public should 
suspend their judgment till the decision of the court hereafter. It is wel! known 
thet Mr. Gill on all almost all occasions when he has made matches, has made 
his appointments to meet at Mr. Watson's house, and has invariably selected 
Mr. Watson as the stakeholder; and it is also known that subsequent to his 
commencing the present action, he made good the stakes in the match for Con- 
fidence to trot Mr. North’s American grey horse, which match Mr. Gill won, 
and Mr. Watson paid him over the stakes—£200.—Editor of Bell's Life. 











THE BATH AND NEWBURY MATCH. 
A statement of this case having been forwarded to us by the stakeholder we 
submitted it to the Hon. Capt. Rous, who has favored us with his opinion in 
writing ; of that and of the case itself, the following are copies :-— 


Cass. —Mr. William North and Mr. Daniei Giller agree to drive their horses 
from the Theatre Tavern, Bath, to the Green Dragon, Newberry, the first horse 
at the Dragon to receive the money deposited. A third part, Mr. Michael 
Sloane, backed a horse to gu in the same race, but was drawn without forfeit ; 
North and Giller started, and when within four miles of Newberry North’s horse 
died suddenly (from having been greatly overfed, on the morning previous to 
starting), and not from over driving or cold water, as some officious ignorant 
fools have been stating, endeavoring to injure the parties concerned); when 
Giller came to the spot, North told him he would give up the stakes, and Giller 
proceeded no farther, so that neither ever arrived at the winning post. Ist, 
How would the bets be between horses? 2, How would the bets be on time! 
3d, How would the bets be if a man took odds about placing them! Mr. Gil- 
ler received the stakes. 

Oprinton.—This is a case in which A and B engage to drive their horses over 
a certain distance of ground to decide a wager. During the performance A's 
horse dies, and A agrees to give up the stakes, and considers the match as lost, 
B, upon this declaration, does not complete the distance, and these questions 
arise :-— 

1, What would be the result of the bets? 

2d, How would the bets be determined as to time ? 

3d, How would the bets be decided as to placing the horses. 

My opinion is—l1st, that all bets not p.p. are of as neither party performed 
the cunditions prescribed, bets made p.p. would stand in favour of B, because, 
owing to the customs and of racing, a horse can receive forfeit in a match 
withoat walking over the course if the party forfeiting agrees to allow the 
omission, and eve who bets p p. is subject to abide by the act or by 
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of the horses being started would make the bets p.p. must ee 

the race was never i and this pune ef the proceeding nit that 

similar to a match where one horse bolts and never goes over the co ould be 

the other brings in short weight} ; 2d, all bets respecting time are Par and 

bets as to placing his horses are off, as the match was never completed rd, the 
mea Hal!, Wangford, Dec. 28. Carr. H. S. Rous R N «= 2 
ne above opinion corroborates the one given b .e aneNey B.D, 

7 Bell's Life. . Jy Us some time back,— Fy; 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RACING 
SEASON, 


WHEREIN THE WRITER ADOPTETH NEITHER THE CAREFUL ANALYstIs or PEGASU3 - 
THE PROPHETICAL MAGNIFYING GLASSEs o7 * AGRIPP. ;”’ med 

NOR THE HIGH MINDED SENSIBILITY OF * CRAVEN ;” 
BUT SPEA4KETH OF THINGS AFTER HIS OWN FASHION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE FROST PAPERS. 














“ Their father there,” continued the Clockmaker, “ if he hadn’t ; 
- ’ ad j 
looking biood filly it is'a pity. Bless you, she once runned a match against « fuch at Rood 
necticut lightning, and beat it by a good halfneck.”—The Clockmaker. of Con- 





“‘ The bell is ringing for the start, 

Lo, Sam, in blue and white, 

With Heseltine, in red, and Oates 

Come cantering into sight ; 

There’s Holmes, in red and purple sleeves, 
And now I can descry 

The Tartan vest and yellow cap 

Of Mr. Thomas Lye. 

oa s * * 


Still Tommy leads ‘a duster,’ 

And some think of shutting up; 

For Tommy ‘gaens’ like Beelzebub, 
When he’s like to gain the cup; 
Distress and sweat are visible, 

As onward Tommy ‘ lakes ;’ 

For, lying at his saddle girths 

Were Templeman and Jacques.” 





’ . aaa Lancashire Bail, 
“ There’s nothing like a good beginning if you want to get real sound infor 


mation on a subject,” was a remark we heard addressed to one th 
Goodwood Grand Stand, who having never witnessed any other race thay Ind 
Handicaps (‘gentlemen niggers to ride"), had then and there a first v gr 
English racing, in the shape of a dead heat between Peter the Hermit oral 
cisive. Agreeing fully in the spirit of the above remark, we gladly bailed he 
appearance of April, with its concomitant Craven Meetings. The Cr . 7 
Meeting at Newmarket was, to us, rather a gloomy one, as independently 
the amiable game of loggerheads, which was then at its height among “ ™*. : 
able members,” and which so entirely put a stop to all our anticipations of 
‘wind up” on the Friday, we could not help bestowing, as we louked pe t : 
drawn blinds, a thought upon the fate of poor Conolly. The best and eons 
comment on his character was what fell, in our hearing, from the lips of sis 
bis old masters, as we wended our way quietly after him towards the Heath x 
“The good turfmen,”’ he said, “* won’t feel his loss, as there are so many pol 
ones left; and the bad ones are glad he’s gone, as nv one eve: yet came _ 
Conolly.”’ One “‘ good man ” only, thought we, ever yet doubted him, tho h 
we have been given to understand that, had he lived, he would have th ‘ se 
son resumed his old “* blue and white stripe.”” Mistrusting jockies on very ee 
grounded suspicions seems to have become very fashionable of laie: two eal 
supporters, it will be remembered, were suddenly seized with that fancy durip 
the late Derby week, and have become penitent since. If the trust entertained 
in a jockey is to be overthrown by the receipt of a few anonymous letters or 
the fact of his rot being able to rouse a lazy three year old on to his legs the 
very momert Mr. Perren’s flag is down, the mutual relation of jockey and 
master must be very far from being an enviable one. 

We saw little that interested us in the three Spring Meetings. Cunadian 
won his races in that strong style which justified the opinion, we believe, held 
by the Scotts before the Derby, that be was the only horse they were really 
frightened of ; and Nat showed that ‘pluck which no one but an English jockey 
could have shewn, by riding, we won’t say “ working,” Chatham through his 
lace at a respectful distance in the rear. with his collar bone broken. ° 

Meteor went through his Two Thousand Guineas Stakes race really in fine 
style; whether he was the best horse of the stable seems difficult to ascertain ; 
we fancy they must have been exceedingly near, as it was only, we believe, the 
very last moment at Goodwood, that it was determined to start Attila instead 
of him for the Drawing Room Stakes, whether to satisfy the public, or from 
Leger reasons, is only known to themselves. His legs have, we believe, . one 
the way of all the Velocipedes. ‘1 see nothing about that ugly beggar,” said 
a celebrated steeple chaser, who was standing just io front of us, on the top 
of the Devil's Mound, as Ballinkeele walked past just before a race, which ac- 
tually produced the second horse for the Derby and Leger, without any man 
having the slightest idea of it. Ballinkeele is certainly far from being a nice- 
looking animal; in fact, to us he appeared the most “ unfurnished’ of the Le 
ger lot, yet the race was in this instance only thrown away by ill-judged wait- 
ing. The look of Robert de Gorham struck us exceeding!v, and we remember 
pondering over what a fine country stallion he would make; he is nearly the 
largest three year old out this year, and will no doubt make a formidable artist 
among the short races next. Though we can hardly, in this sketch, adopt the 
expanded idea of the owner of a donkey cart we met in Esher last October, 
with the ambitious notice—* carner; goods conveyed to all parts of the king- 
dom "’—and carry our racing remarks, through one-eighth of the races, in the 
aforesaid space, yet Croxton Park should hardly be omitted. 

Count Batthany, and his “pull,” were too much commented upon at the 
time to be quite forgotten; we can attribute the mistake to nothing but his cz- 
treme short-sightedness, and only think it exceedingly lucky that he was not a 
professional. O!d Heseltine had, uwotwithstanding his Chester ‘‘ draw,” enough 
to contend with in his last two months. The Manchester Cup certainly fully 
proved the adage, that jockies can get their horses off well enough when they 
choose. As it was, they worried Alice Hawthorn to a nicety. One thing al- 
ways surprises '1s—that owners will run valuable horses on such a course as 
Manchester ; the high pressure consequent on coming down the straight in- 
clined plane at last, is enough to injure the best ‘ young ‘uns” alive, and we 
question considerably whether Galaor did not suffer from it last year. But to 
return to Croxton. The week was wretchedly wet, and the appearance o/ the 
whole lot of jockies, after the Farmers’ Handicap, was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. The mud, however, on the race course, formed but a very slight con- 
trast to that in the saddling yard. A more wretched place we certainly were 
neverin. Lords Wilton, Maidstone, and Co., waded backwards and forwards 
between the harness-room (dressing reom for the occasion) and the weighing 
barn, ancle deep in mud ; and the barn itself was so crammed full with the un- 
happy wigh!s who fled there for shelter, and sat up and down promiscuously 
among the straw and the winnowing machines, that they could hardly get to 
scale atall. Why cannot, we ask, a regular private weighing-room be estab- 
lished, with a private place for saddling! The commonest Jeather plater would 
think the present arrangements “ demd” unpleasant, to say the least of it. 
The princip'e seems to be that, about which the noblemen have acted till last 
October, with respect to the Newmarket printed lists, they dislike meddling 
with old institutions, and the barn is one. Feeling naturally a sort of interest 
in the fate of the topweight in all handicaps, when it has the pluck to run, we 
felt very sorry for the ill success of Lanercost at Chester. Forty pounds 
(weight for age) was too much to throw away over such a course as Chester, 
though, had the rain come on an hour or so sooner, we, like many others, ques- 
tion whether he and the heavy ground together, would not have tired the mare 
out in spite of the weight, and made a glorious wind up to his racing career. 
The fact of the first four horses being all old ones only confirms us more aad 
more in the belief, that a young horse “turned loose” at Chester could not 
win. The course, as the one at Aintree, is among the most trying in the kiag- 
dom, and very few three year olds have really the stamina to last over it. What 
on earth could induce Mr. Kirby (we believe the Scotts were against it) to start 
him at Ascot, puzzles us exceedingly ; the ground was so adamantine hard that 
we could hardly walx on it ourselves, much less Lanercost gallop. That ‘his 
was the real reason of chis defeat, we have no hesitation in believing, thougi 
Templeman is not exactly the person to stick to a story he did not conscien- 
tiously believe. Some turfmen, who remembered his inability to run ovet 
Newcastle the !ast year, under the same circumstances, while in tip-top condi- 
tion, foresaw better than Mr. Kirby’s partiality allowed him to do, what would 
be the result. The ground made him safe enough without the drugs, whether 
those might be of the ‘‘ Squire” nature, or a more decided!y virulent kind. As 
it was, Doncaster, Newcastie, and Kelso Cups, v. Bucclough Plate, Newcastle 
and Ascot Cups, was the evenly balanced account between him and Bee’s- 
wing when they parted. 

iGemelie always affords us a very flash bill of fare, without always exactly 
adequate sport. British Yeoman was sadly abused, and the very pluck he dis 
played in all his races, speaks as much for him as his Doncaster performances 5 
we certainly never expect to see Winesour beat him again. It is a considera- 
ble question, ehedes not Bee’s-wing’s party were deficient in pluck in with- 
drawing her from the Northumberland Plate! we do not suppose she would 
have felt exactly comfortable with 9st Sib at Goodwood ; but she might have 
carried that weight at Newcastle and won. It was said, that fear of Charles 
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The Spirit of the Times. 
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early part of the week, or they would have antici the “facetious Grand 

Stand remark, when Job cantered him down to the Coal Pit Tavern, “I say, 

Dawson, why don’t you send him to the Bristol show for fat stock!” The 

fancy Bellona hit some riage pretty hard, though rone of them were sa 

«cleaned out ” as to put their slippers for auction in a coffee room in the even- 

ing, a8 was the case with a facetious dire gentleman in 1839, if our memory 

fail us not, somewhere in Pilgrim street. Liverpool gave us the pleasant spec- 
tacle of a head horse in a handicap winning the Great Cup, after a dead heat, 
and certain other pe rer circumstances only too well known. That Knight 
of the Whistle would never have lived round the “canal turn,’” we do most 
firmly believe, despite of private trials; soall the mystery and the odium might 
have been spared. Judex seems to us to draw a somewhat unfair inference, in 
his wish to have a slap at gentlemen riders, from the relative positions of the 
Gurrier and Vulcan in the Cup Race, and the Goodwood March Stakes. We 
cannot see that the slightest parallel can be drawn between the races. One 
was an easy short “‘run in,” which exactly suited the Currier, and the other 
was a long enduring race which exactly did not. We think nothing of Lord 
March's preteasions as a rider, but there was certainly nothing to sneer at, 
either in his or Captain Pettat’s performance, in this particular race. General 
Gilbert ard Captain Williams are our favorites in that department of science ; 
and the old ‘* Squire ” is only inferior to them in mere power. Retriever looked 
remarkably well, and made the strongest and treest running we almost ever 
witnessed ; we certainly thought shat he was going to play the game over 
again, when he went away with the lead for the Yorkshire Handicap at Don- 
caster, but his temper, which lasted him so well over Good wood, gave way the 
moment he reached the hill. and we certainly think his owner was to blame for 
not accepting the really liberal price offered for him during the Dorcaster week. 
Forleits and the journey to Scotland since must have knawed pretty considera- 
bly at the Goodwood profits. On the race for the Drawing-room Stakes there 
were, of course, vastly different opinioas, Attila was certainly fat and unpre- 
pared, but yet we never saw a horse struggle more gallantly, or Bill Scott 
punish so severely as he did. The Colonel’s determination to run, had, doubt- 
Jess, put the Scotts in a dilemma, and they were obliged to take all they could 
out of Attila to endeavor to pull through. ‘The’ match was a truly sporting 
one, and it was evidently the determination of Robinsoa to make a severe thing 
of it. The mysterious way in which Charles changed legs about one hundred 
yards from home, shook our confidence slightly, thou zh a second glance at the 
cool steady seat of Marson was enough to convince us that the honor of the 
North was all safe. The * 2lb extra” which Hyllus’s supporters have used as 
an excuse could make no difference ; the result exactly bears out the opinion 
we expressed this time last year, viz., ‘‘ If Charles is in any form, we consider 
him pretty safe in his match with Hyllus.” Goodwood is evidently his forte, 
and the non-preparation of the “ Squire,” left him an easy victory for the Cup, 
Firea way making the most extraordinary bolt we ever witnessed, the moment 
he felt Howlett’s whip. That he, like Attila, has unpleasant whipcord reminis- 
cences, we do not entertain a doubt, but yet we could not see that Jacques un- 
justifiably abused him at Liverpool ; we have seen *‘ crack men” punish horses 
much more severely, without having a word breathed about it. Fireaway’s 
fogging was only a tithe of what General Chassé used to catch in every race 
he ran; he certainly could not (however unfavorably it may have told on his 
temper afterwards), have floored Belcceur without it. We have no particular 
partiality for Jacques, but we have seen him ride many good races, and those 
races for a good judge, too, like Col. Cradock. Goodwood has still many faults ; 
an old farmer, * not very recherche in his expressions,” for a starter; a couple 
of illiterate groom boys to mistify the telegraph ; and the most absurd winning 
post we ever witnessed. How horses can be expected to win well on a turn 
passes our understandings. The removal of the chair twenty yards nearer the 
siand would remedy all. We have never yet heard of any mistakes, but con- 
siderable and loud dissatisfaction was expressed at the result of the March 
Stakes, which could only arise from that cause. The Grand Stand and the 
punctuality is perfect, the duke keeping most excellent order—Maidstone and 
‘‘weeds’”’ to wit. We never spent four pleasanter days than we did there that 
week, though we took pretty good care not to pay a guinea for Chichester 
sheets. We rather fancy that the words which were so perpetually echoed 
from the outside of so many travelling carriages this year of ‘* horses on to 
Bognor,” will teach the Chichester cormorants a deeply instructive lesson. 
Lord George and his ‘‘ red book ’’ were in great force, and though we could not 
conscientiously think much of the glory of the performances, we were heartily 
giad to see him win the 300gs. Stakes. Knowing man as he may be, his Bay 
Middleton fancy will, we think, lead him astray ; Farintosh the finest vearling 
ever seen, has cost him & mint in forfeits already. We have always thought 
his mares are too fat, and give no milk in consequence; this was the case with 
the whole of the draft at Doncaster this year. the foals being the most remark- 
able scarecrows we have everseen. We should not be at all surprised to see 
Naworth come out strong next year in the handicaps, while Chatham is said to 
be doing fair work. Tais star has been on the ascendant since he transferred 
his horses to Kent—out of the misdirection of letters good has arisen, to speak 
enigmatically. The trench which was dug across Goodwood Course the Satur- 
day night before the*races would have annihilated the hopes of some of the 
sweaters next day, if it had not been tumbled into by a well-disposed young 
gentleman on his way tochurch previously. Where the soil was carried off to 
seems to be a complete mystery ; it was evidently the work of some old hands. 
Seahorse ran stoutly and well at Wolverhampton, though strange to say, adap- 
ted as he seemed for the Leger Course, he was never strongly fancied: and 
Our Nell gave a second convincing proof that her proper place is the (—“* fag ”’) 
end. 

‘ The infirmity of noble minds” showed itself strongly in Retriever ; he, how- 
ever, took a fit of penitence on the Holyoke Stakes, but his glories were declin- 
ing, ‘* The coat of arms of the Murphies is” (so Boz would have said) * torn 
off, and their sun has gone down on the ocean wave ;”’ it was ‘‘ going” then, 
and entirely ** gone” when they got to Leamington, where Una, almost the only 
racehorse we know that will not get into a van, won, though not without a dead 
heat. Warwick races are uninteresting in actual running, as they are too near 
the Leger. ‘*I never knew Warwick wrong yet about the Leger,” said an old 
hand to us. The remark was a just one, aod the Warwick quotations were the 
first which showed the determination of all the ‘good men” to “ be against” 
Atula  * What horse is the field, Mr. ?” said an elderly spinster (whose 
mind was in a very weak state on all points of literature, and who considered a 
handicap a sort of strange antediiuvian animal) to us once on a grand stand, “| 
have been looking all over the card and I cannot find him.”’ As it was all the 
same to her, we delivered the old joke that it was “ the better horse,” and, in- 
fatuated as many persons are with the mere words ‘‘ Scott’s stabie,’’ there were 
still some men to be found who thought the field was to be the better horse on 
the Legerday. On our road up to Doncaster, however, every one seemed to 
think of Attila (or, as a turf man very unaccountably pronounces it, Atizila). 
The crowded trains that turned off on to the Derby line at Rugby spoke well 
for the * push” that Doncaster had this year received. We recognised numbers 
of the leading men of the turf in the comfortable refreshment-room at Derby, 
all on their road thither, though after all, the town was far from being full. The 
loss of the Champagne was the first blow to the Scott party ; they had calcu- 
lated, we fancy, on an easy victory, and did not wish to disturb the “* understand- 
ing of the stable” by bringing out Napier and his four bandages. The failure 
of that elegant mare Maria Day disturved a considerable number of buoks ; she 
Was fit to run, but wanted, it is said, a longer distance, which idea Marson acted 
Upon pretty strongly on the Tharsday, in the Two Year Old Stakes; when she 
certainly had the best of it, and we perfectly agree with all the notices of the 
Tace, that nothing but a most exquisitely timed pull, and challenge on the part 
of Templeman, could have put his head in front. The struggle between these 
two was worth the whole meeting in our idea. The race between Aristides and 

apier puzzles us. The latter is a beautiful little horse, and the very antipodes 
of Aristides, who is a regular Bay Middleton, ‘with straight, doubtful legs, and 
White stockings; should his legs last, we should fancy he will show speed next 
Season, though not win a Derby. One of the neatest two year olds we observ- 
éd, was Mr Mostyn’s colt, the first child of old Birdlime ; his place in The Two 
Year Old Stakes was a very creditable cue, and we have a strong idea that he 
Will see @ more fortunate day. , ; 
Wreck of the Scotts, as Mosstrooper was said to have been fit to win the handi- 





Cap, in case Sir Charles Monck’s colt could not go; third time was catching 


lime, and the victory, which had been doubly indicated the day before, was des. 
ned for Blue Bonnet. 


had of her, as she took a gallop at the back of the hill un the Monday morning, 
led by the Young an, till we saw her walking quietly into the Newmarket en- 


closure, after her defeat for the Cesarewich, we never could see anything Leger 
like about her. We cannot help thinking (little use it may be) t hat Seahorse 


Was the most enduring and Fireaway the quickest horse in the race, Attilla and 


Scott both looked the picture of wretchedness and nervousness, and the latter 
must have felt himself ao, or he would never have forgotten the fact of * Jack” 
®ing put upon Master Thomas, purposely to make the runoing, and gone off at 


Such an vaaccountable bat himself. 

he ceremony of starting Attila for ‘he cup seemed a voluntary farce, as it 
Could not have any effect upon the opinion of a haadicapper. Cabrera disap- 
pointed us—he does not seem the slightest improved since last year. Of his 
Condition at the time, one may judge by the fact that he broke out in lumps di- 


rectly after the race, though by the aid of a strong bleeding, he was soon fit to 


beat Auckland next day, and the cocktailed Rover into the bargain. Little 


onder looked beautiful, and after seeing his style of running, we think it little 


onder, indeed, that he won the Derby. Charles was far from being fit—very 
“d, and dark in his coat. We fancy his trainer has a task of no small difficul- 


The Dawson’s fortune began to rise on the 


That Blue Bonnet will never keep up the character of 
& Leger winner seems to us a moral truth, as certainly from the first sight we 


—_ —— ee 

ty empeenge atall. Cabrera and Whistle Binkie both gave him the 

go bye” somew weet in Scotland, and he has had to do all he knew 
twice over to defeat Forberry. One of the cheapest horses of the season is 
Satirist, and what could have induced the marquis to part with him for such a 
trifle has always surprised us ; he certainly was nct first-rate for a long distance, 
but for a Craven Stakes he had few equals, always running game under pun- 
ishment—to say the least of him he is worth more than a broken-down cripple 
like Launcelot. York Races, to look at them now, will be at a low ebb be- 
fore Mr. Orton’s Stakes comes off. One meeting has died away this year, and 
the sooner the April Meeting (which is beginning to bear an affinity to the glo- 
ries uf the Guildford Race-course, where two horses arrived this year to contest 
the Queen’s Plate), is merged into the August one, or, vice versa, the better. 
We cannot help still entertaining the same opinion, that if Mr. Orton’s Stakes 
was made a great opening national one, early in the season, for two vear olds, 
it would be much better for three reasons ; first, that there is really no great 
stake of the kind in the kingdom ; secondly, that the three year olds have 
quite enough engagements already ; and thirdly, that there is very little neces- 
sity to spoil the numerical field for the Leger. If all the Yorkshire three year | 
olds are to be thoroughly tested over Knavesmire five weeks before the Leger 
at 10 sovs. each it is hardly likely that two out of six will try their luck over 
again at Doncaster at 50 sovs. 

The success of the Wright Stakes this year at Richmond, which is exactly | 
the miniature of what we should wish to see the Orton Stakes, bears us fully 
out in the opinion of the great advantage of low “pp.” stakes. “ Master has 
a parachute these hot days,” we once overheard a facetious London Sam Wel- 
ler groom remark to the great amusement of the whole livery stable—“I won- 
der why J can’t have a parachute too, my face is as vallable as his ;” and such 
doctrine may not be unreasonably entertained among some of the jockeys of 
the present day, when they see the great dons refusing to mount under a hun- 
dred guineas, and themselves perfectly contented with the usual fees. We 
certainly trust the permanent return of George Edwards, and Sam Chifney to 
the racing saddle, will render such out of the way fees perfectly unnecessary, 
and that the valuations will be left to the discretion of the masters, not of the 
jockies themselves. We have calculated as nearly as possible the number of 
races won by each jockey. As we did not make our calculations from the Rac- 
ing Calendar, some errors have, doubtless, crept in, known best to each of the 
individuals mentioned. On the whole, we think they are fairly correct ; Nat, 
despite of his collar.bone, heading the poll, and all the pony races Bradley rode 
being omitted. He is, however, too good a performer, whether over hurdles or 
the flat, rot to finda place. The list is as follows :— 
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We have thus enumerated the performances of fifty-seven turf heroes, who 
have, for the present, resigned themselves to their winter's fat, leaving the 
public saddie to be occupred for a season by Messrs. Mason, Oliver, Betterton, 
and Co., with a full permission to break their horses’ necks and their own over 
‘ bullfinches” if they like it. Whether steeple-chasing is a very sportsman- 
like occupation, seems certainly to admit of a doubt; for eur part, we never 
could see any great amusement in it, even inthe palmy days of Lottery and 
The Nun. It is, we think, more suited to an Irish than an English taste ; 
Irish horses leaping, of course, quite as amateurs. The whole of the fun this 
vear in England seemed co us to be Gaylad here, Gaylad there, and Gaylad 
everywhere ; indeed, when we were at Northampton in March, we saw Gaylad 
coming into the winning field some where by himself, and the rest no where ; 
whereat we felt exceedingly delighted and edified, as was, of course, natural. 
‘** What’s the odds, as long as you're happy !”’ is a true saying. Let steeple- 
chasers get through the winter as they like, while we, and many orhers, are 
happy to wait for our amusement till the re-appearance of the ‘true and cor- 
rect list of 43,” fully prepared them to respond to the stirring words of the 
glee,— 
‘ Then rouse, rouse, rouse, my merry, merry men, 
It is our opening day.” Bell’s Life in London. 


CHIT-CHAT FROM VIENNA. 











We have been favored, by a Noble Lord, with the following private lette 

addressed to his Lordsiip :— 
“ Vienna, Dec. 6. 

“In Athens, Diogenes never sought for an honest man more hopelessly than 
Prince Metternich in Vienna for a fit Ambassador to the British Court. Count 
Colluredo, who was first on the list, ismamed to St. Petersburgh. Prince Felix 
Schwarizenburg, now grown a brindled, serious diplomatist, is sent to do 
penance for his jewnesses on the Bosphorus instead of the Thames, in whose 
waters he had hoped to cast his anchor once more. Count Senfit Pilsach is a 
valetudinarian, and it is questioned whether he could endure the martyrdom of 
pleasure called the London season, during which a diplomatist is obliged to eat 
two dinners a day (although the first is called a breakfast), and squeeze him- | 
self into six soirées anight. One of the men who has most chance of coming to | 
the British Court is Count Maurice Dietrichstein. He has rank, energy, | 
shrewdness, and his family enjoy great influence in Austria. The fact is, that 














Austria is poorly provided with men. There are no careers to form them for public 
business except that of diplomacy, and the diplomacy of Austria during the last | 
fifteen years has, from well-grounded policy, deen so stationary, that it has not 
been calculated to form those distinguished men so required by the country, and 
who are only reared in trying circumstances and in the collision of opinions. 
This is a most painful reflection with those who wish well to this great empire, 
for, unfortunately, it has become but too evident that the hour is not far distant, 
when the great statesman who has so gloriously, and so exclusively, wielded the 
resources of this overgrown country must retire with his laurels to more quiet 
scenes. The ever-lying Stock Exchange dabblers hasten to proclaim the last 
attack of illness Prince Metternich experienced as fatal ; but this illness was 
far from being of that innocuous nature which courtiers have represented it to 
be; it was of an alarming nature—the manifestation of a malady which seldom 
leaves its victim without saying, “I shall soon return.” When one reflects 
that this great man is near seventy years of age, and that he bas lived in labors 
unsurpassed, and in political circumstances the most momentous, perhaps in the 
annals of statemanship, the approaching decline of his physical energies must 
appear natural. Who will replace him? We see no one likely to do so effi- 
ciently. Prince Metternich has been obliged to disgrace, to crosh, and in some 
cases to drive away altogether from political life, his rivals in politics, Prince 
Esterhazy was left the sole heir-presumptive of the ministerial sovereign power, 
aod he has abandoned political life in a sudden fit cf pusillanimity or disgust. 
Count de Fiquelmont, to whom the cloak of the great man will probably de- 
scend, if he has all the ability sufficient, lacks the physical energy. Prince 
Metternich, during his career, has been an apt illustration of the saying, that 
in the government of men, what is best administered is best ; but when he re- 
tires he will no less*surely prove the danger of that concentration of power 
which makes the well-being of a State depend upon the health of a single gifted 
individual. Should Prince Metternich be compelled to retire withia @ year or 
two, the consequences may be fatal to the repose of the Austrian dominions. 
The Prussian King, a visionary optimist, has set a system in motion far above 
his power to control. The Members of the mock Parliament demand the same 
measure of liberty as the neighboring Legislative Chambers of Baveria, Saxony, 
&c.; and the Sovereigns of those countries, not to be outdone by the King of 
Prussia, are stimulating their own subjects to enlarge their system of liberty. 
In the meantime, al! Germans are fraternising; there is no longer any Prussia 
or Austria with them, as the Archduke John proclaimed so lately: so that, in 
the irresistible tide of awakened freedom, Austria will find itself, with an abso- 
lute Government, betwixt its Carbonari subjects in Ttafy and the ecstatic pp 
men in Hungary, already so impatient of control. But enough of politics. t 








us speak of society. Never was Vienna better adapted for the visits of English- 


et 
men. England may be said to be doubly represented here, for, i 
of our own able Ambassador, we have the French embassy otk te'etee 
two British Baronies at the head of it. Ofcourse, I allude to Madame de Fla 
haut. The two new Ambassadors of the aforesaid Courts are vying im hospi 
tality with one another. Sir Robert Gordon has had a new ballroom built and 
added to his palace, and Count de Flahaut has redecorated the splendid resi- 
dence of the French Embassy. The charms of Miss Elphinstone (the daughter 
of Countess de Flahaut) have seconded the impression made by Princess Nicho- 
las Esterhazy in making us English pilgrims popular in this gay capital, Vienna, 
where in the absence of any means of indulging in serious, and above all po- 
litical pursuits, not a soul thinks of ought but pleasure, which is the sole busi- 
ness of life here, as it was once in Paris, in the good old time of the ancien re~ 
gime. The beautiful Miss Elphinstone has many adorers, and although she is 
heiress to a double barony and an immense fortune, this circumstance does not 
cast the least suspicion on the devotion of her noble Viennese innamoraéi ; for, 
as you are no doubt aware, sie will lose the whole of this bright inheritance if she 
weds a foreigter. Here is a field of disinterestedness and romance. I am happy 
to tell you that Prince Esterhazy is himself again: he has just bad a dietine 
(sn which he presides,as supreme hereditary Count) at his palace, and consider- 
ing that he lodged in his own house seven hundred members of the Diet, and 
gave small dinner parties to some two thousand, you may easily imagine he has 
still some life and energy left in him. Morning Post. 








“SHEEP ON THE WESTERN PRAIRIES.” 

Gentlemen.—The article in your September No. under the above title, was 
the first one read by me. and it is of so much importance not only to the West 
but to the East also, that I wish to corroborate the statements of Mr. Murray, 
and add some of my own. 

Sheep can now be purchased for even less than the price he names. The 
distance to drive, which is of some importance to a person who would like to 
look into the business, would be from 100 to 200 miles, and the best time to 
drive, directly after shearing, or about the middle of September. 

There are hundreds of situations where a man might keep a thousand or two 
head of sheep for many years, without buying more than 40 acres of land, cost- 
ing $50; and this merely for a home for the flock, as ** Uncle Sam,” the great- 
est landholder in the world, has no objections to our pasturing his big prairies. 
There are sundry such capital situations in this county, only forty miles from 
Chicago. The cost of stocking such a business would be about thus :— 


Festy ectew ot tans. os Sci sis Sesh ho bebe cc dbess cbs 55.88 Ke OR 

A comfortable log cabin, two rooms, .........-.0---- ---- nese eeeeeee 50 

A fence ten rails high, around the land, (which will keep out prairie 
wolves,) 6 400 rails 3,600 rails for yards, d&c making 10,000, delivered 


1 RNOGy 6559 SI i dete HSH aes duced Bese le ide 100 
A small stable for cow and horse, .... 2... 222-0 20 cece cen e ene eeee 25 
Another small building, for store-house, &c. ........--..-------0+--- 25 
A well of first-rate water and pomp, .... 2.2.0... wee ---0 enn ee eee 30 


1,000 sheep, delivered on the spout, at $1 each, ...........-.....0----- 1,000 

Any quantity of hay required at $1,50 a ton, delivered in the stack, and oats 
at 12$ cents a bushel, or corn at 16 cents. Board and wages about the same 
as mentioned by Mr. Murray, though I think that item would be a trifle lower, 
say $10 a month for wages, and board in a family on the premises would net 
cost over $1 a week. The item of salt costs $1,25 to $1,50 a barrel in Chica- 
go, avd 50 cents transportation ; hauling the wool to Chicago 25 cents a hundred 
pounds. 

No doubt about the hogs destroying the snakes—if they do not eat them, as 
some doubt, they certainly eat the eggs. You give a wrong impression to 
those not well versed in the subject, when you say “land can be had for 
government price, say $1,25 to $4 an acre,”* &c. Government land is always 
$1,25 an acre. Improved land can be bought of individuals from 3 to 16 dollars 
an acre, according to location and value of improvements; often it car be had 
for less than the improvements cost; such is the conditien of those now in 
debt. 

The natural grass of the prairie it is no wonder that Mr. Murray prefers, be- 
cause it is, either green or dry, better for sheep than the best of timothy, and 
the sheep also prefer it. There are a great many weeds which they are very 
fond of. His plan of seeding prairies is a good one. The ‘picket fence men- 
tioned, though not a very expensive one, is mot necessary. 

The cost of breaking prairie, although it seems low, is nevertheless not so 
low by 25 cents an acre as it can be donein this county. If J was going to cul- 
tivate prairie for sheep, I should sow a good deal of rye for winter pasture, and 
save a great deal of hay. 

If I was breaking sod in June and July for wheat, I would plough five inches 
deep, and no matter how wide, say 20 to 24 inches, and be careful to lay every 
furrow flat over; this gives a good quantity of loose earth to harrow in the 
wheat upon, and by the next spring after the wheat comes off, it will plough up 
tolerably easy, though not mellow; it will take two years to rot. 

If I was ploughing in August to plant in the spring on the sod with cora, 
two and a half or three inches would do well; the sod will rot sooner than 
wheu ploughed deeper. If I was ploughing in the spring to sow oats on the 
sod, | would plough three and a half to four inches deep. The furrow 
slice should always be turned completely bottom up, and jay until rotten enough 
to harrow to pieces when ploughed again, let that be longer or shorter, which 
will depend a good deal on the time of year it was broken. You must un- 
derstand that a “ sod crop of corn” is planted by dropping the seed in the fur- 
row, or by cutting holes in the sod to drop the seed in, and that it cannot be 
cultivated, as the top of the sod is as dry and bard as a side of sole leather. 

On a sheep farm | should not adopt Mr. Murray’s four course system. My 
plan would be to sow rye or oats and grass at every sowing—or turnips and 
grass occasionaily, for fall feed. But it is cot necessary here to have rich feed 
to fatten up the sheep previous to winter, for they are always fat. 

In the article to which I allude, and in this are many facts that ought to open 
the eyes of wool growers in the Eastern States, for if the business should be 
undertaken at the West exclusively, those who pasture upon land worth $100 
au acre cannot compete with those that pasture upon land worth ten shillings 
an acre, and free from tax for five years. 


Lake C. H., September, 1842. Sor.on Rosinson. 





* $4 was intended to express the price of improved land, which would save several 
of the items of building and fencing enumerated above.—Ep. . 
American Agriculturist. 





BLOODED STOCK. 

GenTLEMEN :—Thinking that it may be useful for the citizens of Mississippi 
and Louisiana to know where they can obtain the improved blooded stock of 
the different kinds, through the medium of your valuable paper, I wish to make 
it known thatI have, near Nashville, Tennessee, about 100,000 dollars invest- 
ed in growing all the different kinds of stock of the very first order, to sell as 
breeders. | have a large stook of the different crosses of the blooded horse, 
and have at my house forthe next season the great horse Shark, brother to 
Black Maria, the winner of the 20 mile race—the family that possesses the 
much desired quality for al! purposes, (almost never-tiring bottom, with onusual 
stamina) I have a large herd of Durham cattle, bred with great attention to 
their milking qualities. I am breeding Jacks extensively, giving particular at- 
tention to their life and sprightliness, and have two distinct breeds of Sheep— 
the Saxon in as high a state of perfection as any in Europe or America. For 
fineness of fleece | dare comparison. Iam breeding the long-wooled sheep. 
They are calculated for mutton and large fleeces of coarse wool that will make 
a cheap and lasting fabric. They are called Cutswold or Bakewell sheep, and 
are well calculated for a large market town ; but where woo! alone is the chief 
object I would not advise this breed, as they get too fat and are therefore in my 
opinion not long-lived, without crossing them with Saxon or Merino blood. 
Then they may suit a warm climate. A rotation of cropping must be adopted 
upon all the uplands in Mississippi and Louisiana by blood stock, especially 
sheep. The weeds and the grass may be turned into valuable fleeces and ad- 
mirable flesh. I believe grass will produce flesh cheaper thar grain, especially 
when the fleece is taken into consideration. By putting sheep upon the uncul- 
tivated fields to assist in renovating them, if properly managed, they may be 
made more profitable than the cultivated lands, with but little labor. 

My experience has well satisfied me that Madison, Mississippi, is aa excellent 
wool-growing country. Sheep may be maintained so cheaply, as almost all the 
year they can get plenty of grazing, and the little part may be well supplied by 
sowing rye, wheat or oats about Ist October, or peas sown on smooth lands, and 
cut just before cotton picking, or pea fields to ture them upon ; Dut, it is best 
not to let them remain over half an hour at a time, which is the better plan 
upon the small grain. Then much waste is prevented by running over, Sheep 
are more healthy by having grazing all the time, and gros larger, and they In 
Mississippi have finer wool than in any country north of that in America; and 
by shearing twice in the year, which may advantageously be done, they produce 
as much or more wool. The idea of growing wool upon the uncultivated fields 
to renovate them adds another grand staple to the south, and many have some 
advantage by dividing the labor that is now producing tvo much cotton. Tsend 
you a sample of wool for the examination of any person desirous to see It, and 
you wil! please keep it for that purpose. It is from a Saxon sheep that was 
raised near Livingston. I shall shortly have at my farm near this place some 
Durham bulls from imported dams and sires ; three young jacks, and a number 
of bucks of both the above named breeds—all for sale. 1 offer my stock for 


much less than they could be imported for, and I expect equally as good as 
i MARK R. COCKRILL. 
could be odtained. Yours, &c., xe 


Livingston, Nov. 26, 1842. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. . 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. W ourse, Annual J. C. Me » Wednes 22d Feb. 
KuoxviLee, Tenn. Sweoputines Got, Wednesday, 26th April. _ 
PINEVILLE, S. 8. - Jockey Club Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 7th Feb. 
Rep Bripes, Tenn. Spring Sw es, Ist Wednesday, 3d May. 
rT “ ‘* Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, I]th Oct. 


IMAGINATION. 


‘« Age is the season of Imagination, youth of Passion : and having been long 
yeung, shall we repine that we are now old! They alone are rich who are full | 
ef years—the lords of Time’s treasury are all on the staff of Wisdom ; their 
commissions are enclosed in furrows on their foreheads, and secured to them 
for life. Fearless of fate, and far above fortune, they hold their heritage by the 
great charter of nature for behoof of all her children, who have not, like impa- 
tient heirs, to wait for their decease ; for every hour dispenses their wealth, and 
their bounty is not a late bequest but a perpetual benefaction. Death but sanc- 
tifies their gifts to gratitude ; and their worth is more clearly seen and profound- 
ly felt within the solemn gloom of the grave. 

‘And said we truly that age is the season of Imagination? That youth 
is the season of Passion your own beating and bounding hearts now tell you— 
your own boiling blood. Intensity is its characteristic ; and it burns like a | 
flame of fire, too often but to consume. Expansion of the soul is ours, with | 
all its feelings, and all its ‘thoughts, that wander through eternity ;’ nor 
need eth then the spirit to have wings, for power is given her beyond the dove’s 
or the eagle’s, and no weariness ean touch her on that heavenward flight. 

‘“* Yet we are all of ‘the earth earthy,’ and, young and old alike, must we 
love and honour onr home. Your eyes are bright—ours are dim; but ‘ it is 
the soul that sees,’ and ‘ this diurnal sphere’ is visible through the mist of tears. | 
In that light how more than beautiful, how huly, appears even this world! All 
sadness, save of sin, is then most sacred ; and sin itself loses its terrors in re- 
pentance, which, alas! is seldom perfect but in the near prospect of dissolution. 
For temptation may intercept her within a few feet of her expected rest, nay, 
dash the dust from her hand that she has gathered from the burial-place to strew 
on her head: but youth sees flowery fields and shining rivers far-stretching be- 
fore her path, and cannot imagine for a moment that among life's golden moun- 
tains there is many a Place of Tombs. 

“ But let us speak only of this earth—this world—this life; and is not age 
the season of Imagination? Imagination is Memory imbued by joy or sorrow 
with creative power over the past, till it becomes the present ; and then on that 
vision ‘ far off the coming shmes’ of the future, till all the spiritual realm over- 
flows with light. Therefore was it that in illumined Greece, Memory was called 
the Mother of Muses ; and how divinely indeed they sang around her as she 
lay in the pensive shade ? 

“You know the words of Milton— 


‘ Till old Experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain ;’ 








and you know, while reading them, that Experience is consummate Memory ; 
Imagination, wide as the world, another name for wisdom, all one with Genius, 
and in its * prophetic strain’—Inspiration. 

‘‘ We would fain lower our tone, and on this theme speak like what we are 
—one of the humblest children of Mother Earth. We cannot leap now twen- 


‘there is no drop of ink u 
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he Spirit ot the Times. 


ren’s hands to tell that they have used things as if they were their own, for 
they rarely let apartments to these who Bas A neg the moody, the thought- 
ful, and the silent are their favorites. Even the table cover is free from grease ; 
it, although it is nearly threadbare. As for the 
chairs and carpets, you feel half afraid either to sit down on the one, or tread 
upon the other. en your breakfast, they bring it upon a half worn tray,— 
bread, butter, tea half cold, and a rasher of bacon that looks as if it had been 
laid in the sun to warm. It comes and goes, and what is left diminishes some- 
how in the dark kitchen below, for what could the poor hungry servant do, 
were it not for the lodgers. If a friend comes in on an evening to take a glass 
of grog with you, you ring the bell, and after a long interval the servant a 
pears—ten to one if you want hot water the fire is out. I always prefer cold 
grog when I visit any of my friends in these trim abodes of misery ; as for a 
cigar, where could you shake off the ashes! Not on the cold bright fire irons, 
not on that clean threedbare carpet ; no, there is no home feeling about such 
places. Then your bill at the end of the week—you know to a minute when it 
will be brought in. It is sure to be served up with the cold tea and the sun- 
warmed bacon at breakfast, and Heaven help the lodger who cannot pay it. 
They watch you as if you were a thief. You no sooner go out than they are 
up in your rooms to see whether you have taken any thing or not. They count 
the white dogs, and the birds, and the little baskets, to see that you have not 
carried any off in your pockets. To be friends with any one under their roof 
is against their principles ; ‘for, once familiar, they wouid begin to suspect that 
you wanted to run intodebt. Then with what face could they bully you for 
the money, if you did not pay tothe day? They like your quiet, sullen, saucy 
looking lodger the best ; one who, when he goes out, slams the door in their 
faces, as if to say, ‘ D—n you—lI pay.’”" 


————<<— a _ eee 


POETRY FOR THE MILLION. 





' By a Member of Parliament. Edited by Peter Priggins. Whittaker & Co. 


The title of this trifle bespeaks its purpose of giving a whack to an M. P., 
whose notions of poetry and poetic power excited so much laughter during 
the last session of Parliament, and whose crusade against copyright honest 
Peter seems to think amounted to copy wrong. The subject, both in the au- 
thorical, and im the anatomical sense of that very figurative word, is a fair 
subject, and lends itself readily to some palpable hits. To those who may 
have forgotten the transaction, the following account will at once explain the 
affair, and give a touch of Peter’s quality :— 

‘* When called upon to explain my meaning, I read to the House a few spe- 
cimens of ‘d—d fine poetry—for which large sums had been received, and 
from which the name of a ‘ great poet’ had been obtained by the author. The 
House cried ‘Shame !’ I was assailed with laughter, shouts, and all sorts of 
noises familiar to the ears of one who speaks to and for Taz Mituton. I told 
my assailants that ‘any one might make a very respectable poem.’ They 
laughed the louder. ‘ Why any one might do it,’ I screamed. ‘Try it,’ was 
the reply of some honourable member in a sneering tone. ‘Try it! I have 
tried it,’ was my triomphant answer. Noone dared or cared to say ‘ publish 
it.’ Iam, however, resolved to do so—purely for the benefit of Tue Mittion. 
I wish not to be paid for my notes with any other note but note-oriety. I send 
them to you to edit them— in preference to other writers of the day—because 





ty-three feet on level ground, (our utmost might be twenty-three inches,) ne- 
vertheless, we could ‘ put a girdle round the globe in forty minutes,’ ay, in 
half-an-hour, were we not unwilling to dispirit Ariel. What are feats done in the 
flesh and by the muscle? At first, worms though we be,we cannot even crawl ; 
disdainful next of that acquirement, we creep, and are distanced by the earwig ; 
pretty lambs, we then totter to the terror of our deep-bosomed dames, till the 
welkin rings with admiration to behold, sans leading-strings, the weanlings 
walk; like wildfire then we run, for we have found the use of our feet ; like 
wild-geese then we fly, for we may not doubt we have wings; in car, ship, 
balloon, the lords of earth, sea, and universal nature. The car runs on a post 
—the ship on a rock—the ‘ air hath bubbles as the water hath’—the balloon is 
one of them, and bursts like a bladder—and we become the prey of sharks, 
surgeons, or sextons. Where, pray, in all this is there a single symptom or 
particle of Imagination? It is of Passion ‘all compact.’ 

“ True, this is not a finished picture—'tis but aslight sketch of the season 
of youth; but paint it as you will, and if faithful to nature you will find Pas- | 
sion in plenty and a dearth of Imagination. Nor is the season of youth there- 
fore to be pitied ; for Passion respires and expires in bliss ineffable, and so far 
from being eloquent as the unwise lecture, it is mute as a fish, and merely 
gasps. In youth, we are the creatures—the slaves of the senses. But the 
bondage is borne exultingly in spite of its severity; for ere long we come to 
discern, through the dust of our «wn raising, the pinnacles of towers and tem- 
ples serenely ascending into the skies—high and holy places for rule, for rest, 
or for religion, where as kings we may reign, as priests minister, as saints 
adore. 

“We do not deny, excellent youth, that to your eyes and ears beautiful and 
sublime are the sights and sounds of Nature, and of Art her angel. Enjoy 
thy pupilage, as we enjoyed ours, and deliver thyself up withouten dread, or 
with a holy dread, to the gloom of woods where night for ever dwells—to the 
glory of skies where morn seems enthroned for ever. Coming and going a 
thousand and a thousand times, yet in its familiar beauty ever new as a dream, 
let thy soul span the heavens with the rainbow. Ask thy heart in the wilder- 
ness, if that ‘thunder, heard remote,’ be from cloud or cataract; and ere it 
can reply, it may shudder at the shuddering moor, and your flesh creep upon 
your bones, as the heather seems to creep on the bent, with the awe of a pass- 
ing earthquake. Let the sea-mew be thy guide up the glen, if thy delight be 
in peace profounder than ever sat with her on the lull of summer-waves! For 
the inland loch seems but a vale overflowing with wondrous light—and reali- 
ties they all look—these trees and pastures, and rocks and hills, and cloads— 
not softened images, as they are, of realities that are almost stern even in their 
beauty, and in their sublimity overawing ; look at yon precipice that dwindles 
into — the granite blocks that choke up the shore ! 

‘* Now all this, and a million times more than al! this, have we too done in 
our Youth ; and yet ’tis all nothing to what we do whenever we will it in our 
Age. For almost all that is Passion—spiritual passion indeed ; and as all emo- 
tions are akin, they all work with and into one another’s hands, and, however 
remotely related, recognize and welcome one another like Highland cousins, 
whenever they meet. Imagination is not the facility to stand aloof from the 
rest, but gives the one hand to Fancy and the other to Feeling, and sets to 
Passion, who is often so swallowed up in himself as to seem blind to their vis- 
a-vis, till at once he hugs all the three, as if he were demented, and as sud- 
denly sporting dos-a-dos, is off on a gallopade by himself right slick away over 
the mountain-tops. 

“To the senses of a schoolboy a green sour crab is as a golden pippin, more 
delicious than any pine-apple ; the tree which he climbs to pluck it seems to 
grow in the garden of Eden; and the parish—moorland though it be—over 
which he is let loose to play, Paradise. tis barely possible there may be such 
a substance as matter, but all its qualities worth havimg are given it by mind. 
By a necessity of nature, then, we are all poets. We all make the food we 
feedon; nor is Jealousy, the green-eyed monster, the only wretch who disco- 
lours and deforms. Every evil thought does so; every good thought gives 
fresh lustre to the grass—to the flowers—to the stars. And as the faculties 
of sense, after becoming finer and more fine, do then, because that they are 
earthly, gradually lose their power, the faculties of the soul, because that they 
are heavenly, become then more and more and more independent of such mi- 
nistrations, and continue to deal with images, and with ideas which are diviner 
than images, nor care for either partial or total eclipse of the daylight, conver- 
sant as they are and familiar with a more resplendent—a spiritual universe.” — 
Recreations of Christopher North. 





A LONDON LODGING HOUSE. 
“ You find things look rather different here to what they do in the country,” 
said the editor as they again continued their search. ‘There is very little of 
that true homely English comfort to, be found in such places asthese. A real 


you are one of Tue Mituion. If any profits arise from the extended sale such 
a work must demand—they are yours—i/—mind—zif you pay all the expenses 
of printing, publishing, and advertising, and consent to take a certain number 
of the numbers of my Proressionat Prose which is published monthly for the 
benefit of the medical M1tt1on—and myself.”’ 

The Poetry for the Million (it follows of course) consists of imitations of 
the ‘“‘d—d fine poetry,”’ so flagrantly overpaid. The tissue is too slight to ad- 
mit of serious remark ; and our readers will be better instructed by a specimen 
or two, than by the most elaborate talk of the critic. We shall commence, at 
once, with a few stanzas of the ode on Hydropathy :— 


Ye surgeons, physicians, look out, 
Who daily prescribe in bad Latin, 

Water-doctors you'd better become, 
Or there’ll be the fire the fat in, 

Your grim-looking chariots still keep 
To carry a wife or a daughter, 

But a skiff or a punt for yourselves, 
And immediately take to the water. 


Sadler’s Wells !—clear your pipes and begin 
Your frolic aquatics again, 
Ope a main from the New River Head 
And you’re sure to be right in the main. 
Your actors and actresses too. 
Will ne’er again be out of sort—or 
Sick or ill; if you only do this— 
Duck them all once a night in the water. 


Ye Germans, who'll now drink your wines? 
Your Liebfrauenmilch, Hock, or Hockheimer, 

Asmanshausen, Steinberger, Pisporter, 
Markobrunner, or bright Rudesheimer. 

Proud Heidelberg start your great tun, 
Use the wine to make lime into mortar, 

Sing “ Am Rhein, am Rhein” all night long, 
But be sure fill the tun with Rhine water. 


Ye Hypochondriacs go down 
To Malvern—it’s not far from Wor’ster, 
Stand up to your neck in a pond 
The moment you there out of door stir. 
While you stand you must swill al! the time 
By the quart for they give you no quarter, 
To get cured you must be like a sponge, 
Saturated entirely with water 


The newspaper epigrams are too good for the M. P; take two speci 
mens : 

Mr. B —l—y the brewer to every one tells 

That he’s better than Panch, because he X sells. 


Fanny ask’d her mamma as they came from the ball 
Why of lovers young ladies preferred the most tall ! 
“* My dear,” says mamma, “ without telling a lie then, 
‘“‘’Tis because they are decidedly partial to Hymen.”’ 


When Napoleon ordain’d that these isles be invaded, 
The French line of coast was by Britain blockaded ; 
And though each French capiain did ardently pant 
To sail out of port, John Bull said, ‘ you shan’t.’ 
Thus the principal part where this happen’d, they say, 
Is by mariners known as U-shant to this day. 


In conclusion, it may be doubted how far Peter has been wise in giving to 
his verses the consequence of a printed and bound volume. They would have 
made an excellent squib for a newspaper or a magazine ; but neither coroners 
nor copyrights have sufficient interest with the public to bear the weight of a 
more substantial issue. 





Mainzer’s Singing Classes —Last week M. Mainzer, who had returned from 
an extensive tour in the provinces, and in Jreland and Scotland, attended a 
meeting of the great singing class, in the theatre of the London Mechanics’ 
Institution, Southampton-buildings, which is conducted by Mr. Stephens, one 
of his assistant professors. The theatre was crowded by the pupils, to the 
number of nearly a thousand; and several eminent musicians, and gentlemen 
who take an interest in the cause of popular instruction, were present. M. 
Mainzer, when he appeared on the platform, received an enthusiastic welcome 
from the pupils, and, when the applause subsided, addressed them at con- 
siderable length, and, in that strain of simple eloquence for which he is so re- 





downright London odging letting house is one of the most uncomfortable 
pisces in the civilized es f I mean one of those where the landlord lives by 
lodgers, and is so good a hand at this business that he contrives to change 
‘hem every week ; such houses as these are nearly all alike. I never enter one 
without feeling cold ; there is not a single thing in the place that you can call 
phew, “They were used by another the day before you came, and probably 
oat os Possession the day after you are gone, and neither the landlord 
chime ady cares who or what they were, so long as they are paid. All the 
i gee Pe dos seem to me to be alike : they are ornamented with a number of 
he e ys ite dogs, birds, baskets, and shells, all looking like lumps of ice, and 
t — poor little diny half-fed servant girl has to dust every sagan If 
you a re to get up a little earlier than usual you have to sit down and look 
= while she dusts them. I always feel a great inclination to throw such use- 
i trampery out of the window. And the fire-irons look so cold and bright 
ey make you feel as if you were freezing. They always stand in the same 
position ; it pains you to see them so long in the same place, and were you to 
i them only an inch, when you came back you would find them standin 
3 e selfsame spot as they did before. As for the fire, you could carry it 
a So aero hat, without burning yourself. _Then there is sure to be a mirror 
er the mantel piece, the frame covered with gauze. You would feel much 
more comfortable if the mirror was but cracked ; you might then think that 
somebody or ano’ her had been merry in that cheerless room; but there are no 





markable, gave a sketch of the exertions which he has made during several 
months in establishing his system in the principal towns in the United King- 
dom ; exertions which have been attended with signal success, and promise to 
produce important benefits, not merely in a musical, but in a moral and social 
point of view. His visit to Ireland was paid on the earnest invitation of the 
apostle of temperance, Father Mathew ; and nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the account given by M. Mainzer of the salutary results of their joint la- 
bours. In Scotland his success was astonishing. He received the most 
zealous support from the most influential inhabitants of the Scottish capital. 
M. Mainzer concluded his address by explaining the arrangements he had made 
for continuing and extending his classes in the metropolis, which appeared 
highly judicious, and eminently calculated to promote his objects. Several 
beautiful choruses were then sung by the whole body of the pupils, with a pre- 
cision and effect which showed that their tuition had been ably conducted by 
Mr. Stevens, to whom a vote of thanks was moved by a gentleman among the 
pupils and carried by acclamation. 

The Blarney Stone.—Blarney village lies within five miles of Cork: the 
principal object of seer that it boasts is its old castle, which stands on a 
precipitous rock, at whose base flows the Awmarteen, a small river 
of considerable beauty. Sir Walter Scott, when he visited Blarney in 1808, 
was present at the ceremonial of kissing the “‘ Blarney-stone.” To this stone 
the castle owes more of its celebrity than to its historic recollections. A curi- 





eigus of any one having played and romped there ;—no marks of restless as | 


other cases. 
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ous tradition attributes to it the power of endowing whoever kisses it w; 
sweet persuasive, wheedling eloquence, so slanetiite in the ela - 
Cork people, and which is generally termed “‘ Blarney.” This is the true 
meaning of the word, and not, as some writers have supposed, a faculty of de- 
viating from veracity, with an unblushing countenance, whenever it may be 
convenient: Milliken, the Blarney laureate, thus describes its virtues— 

“ There is a stone there—whoever kisses, 

Oh! he never misses to grow eloquent : 

*Tis he may clamber to a lady's chamber, 

Or become a member of the parliament.” 

Scenery of Ireland. 

Fires at Sea.—We have seen acopy of a memorial addressed to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, by J. D. Hancorn, Esq., of the Royal College of Surgeons 
suggesting the employment of carbonic acid gas as a sure means of extinguish. 
ing fire on shipboard. As every well-informed person is aware, combustion 
cannot exist in the presence of this gas, which, being of a greater specific gra- 
vity than atmospheric air, and, consequently, much heavier than the steentin 
flames, might be easily spread in volumes over the entire surface of a ship, ~ 
would, by its own weight, descend upon any inflamed substance in the hold or 
elsewhere, and, as it were, smother the fire. Mr. H. shows that sufficient 
quantities of this agent might be obtained at little expense, and without delay ; 
and enters into an explanation of the manner in which he would carry his pro- 
posal into effect. Any proposed means of extinguishing fire on shipboard must 
obviously be of certain efficacy in order to its being useful ; and we therefore 
conclude that Mr. Hancorn’s simple and infallible expedient will, upon trial 
be probably adopted by ship-owners in general. . 

Clearing it at once.—Mr. James Augustus Travis, an elderly shabby-gen. 
teel personage, wearing an old hat without a particle of brim, was introduced 
to Mr Maltby by a number of cabmen whom he had “ bilked”’ of their fares at 
various periods. 

The first cabman was about to state his grievance, when the defendant stop- 
ped him.—*' Don’t trouble yourself, my good fellow,” said he, “[ own the 
debt; I only want toknow how much I owe you all together, that I may clear 
it offat once. ‘There’s only eight of you who appear against me.” 

Cabman: There are 20 of us —Defendant: Dear me! Poor fellows, yoy 
can't think how sorry | am to see you loose a day’s work in coming up 
against me. . 

A Cabman: You owe me 24s for fares and expenses.—Defendant: Ha! 
you here! Why, you were the cabman I picked out to take me home last 
night ; and, for giving you the peference, this is your gratitude. 

Mr. Maltby ; Are you prepared to pay the claims against you !—Defendant - 
They shall be honourably paid whenever I’m able. But before you go any 
further with this affair | want to explain that I’ve been served worse than ever 
your worship was served in your life. 

Mr. Maltby : I am willing to hear what you have to say —Defendant: | 
presume, as an honourable magistrate, you like to have everything straight 
«nd proper. You act upon warrants properly signed, and you do everything 
according to law. ° 

Mr. Maltby: Well.—Defendant: Then what will you say to the outrage 
I've had to put up with last night? I sent for these cabmen to meet me ata 
public-house in Dean-street that I might own to the debt, and promise to pay 
them honourably, buc what did the landlord do? He took my hat off my head 
for a paltry sixpennyworth I had in his nouse. 

Mr. Maltby: I can't entertain that complaint. You must confine yourself 
to the charge of refusing to pay these cabmen. 

The complaint of one of the knights of the whip was then duly registered, 
and then the defendant was asked if he was prepared to pay the amount 24s, ' 
—A reply being given in the negative, 

Mr. Maltby directed an imprisonment of 21 days for non-payment to take 
place, at the expiration of which time the defendant to be detained to meet the 





“STALLIONS FOR 1843. 





try Notices like oo (newer exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the sea 
son for Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amoun 
of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper, no charge will be made. 





BELSHAZZAR, Imp ,by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Aldersun, Nashville, Tenn., at $60 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stable of Wm. G. Skill- 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $40 cash, or $50 at the expirationof the season. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 
_ near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. | 
AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR FEBURARY, 1843. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


je FEBRUARY number of this Magazine (being No. II., Vol. XIV.) was pub- 
lished the Ist int. at the Office of tne ** Spirit of the Times,’’ No. 1 Barclay Street, 
American Hotel. Embellished by a beautiful engraving of Martler’s Creek, N. Y., by 
Dick, after a drawing by Wildrake. 
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WAXY POPE. L land 
4 te -- well-known hunter and steeple chase herse, imported this season from ~ -_ 
will stand at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, Fulton County, New York, from the Is id- 
April next till the Ist of July. Terms—$20 for thorough-bred mares—$10 for ae 
blooded or half-bred mares; Groom’s fee, 50 cents—to be paid in all instances before t 
mare is taken away. he first 
Waxy’s sire was the famous race horse Waxy Pope, winner of the Derby, t S aon 
race in England, and his dam was a Swordsman mare, thus combining both sire = wil 
of racing blood rarely to be met with. He is 15 hands 3 inches under the standar ay 
be 10 years old in May next, and for purity of blood, and symmetry of form, —, 
surpassed by any horse in the United States. He possesses great strength and costed 
powers, which he has proved himself by running some of the most severely con ever 
steeple-chases against some of the best hunters of the day. He is the first — ee 
imported, affording to the lovers an opportunity of raising high-bred stock rare!y 
met with. His owner can be seen at Mr. J. Pierson’s, Johnstown. “1 be sold 
After the season, as his owner intends returning to Europe, Waxy Pope Ww 
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BOAT CLUB BALL. 

¢ her Public are respectfully informed that the First Aunual Ball of the =~ 
C.UvB will take place at the Apollo Saloon, 419 Broadway, on Tuesday, Fe 

14th, 1843. 

Members of other Clubs attending, are requested to appear in the dre 

spective Club. . 

Wailace’s celebrated Band has been engaged for the occasion. a 

Tickets $1, admitting a gentleman and ladies, to be had of the subscriber, 

street, and at the following places :— 

Apollo Saloon, 410 Broadway. E. Story’s, cor. Bawery and Satan 

Pine’s Coffee House. cor. Pine and Nassau | Rader’s Segar-store, 46 Chatham-stree a. 

Military Hall, 193 Bowery. N. Lothian’s, cor. Walker and Centre-sts- 

Matheus & Jones, 50 Bowery. Norris’s Segar-store, 62 Division-st. ares: 

J. T. Pickering, aibion office, 3 Barcaly st. | T. Blakeley, The Fountain, Walker-str 

14th Ward House, cor. Elizabeth & Grand. | (Jan. 21-4t.; E. E. JONES, Secy 


DOG FOR SALE. fal ewer 
_ celebrated Bull and Terrier dog Spring, eighteen months old, weighing forty- 
pounds. - Dec. 17. 
For further particulars, enquire at the office of this paper ee 
PINEVILLE (S. C.) RACES. eday, the 
HE Races over the Pineville Course, St. Stevens, will commence on Tuesday, 
7th of February next, and continue for three days. 
First Day—For a Silver Cup, two mile heats. 
Second Day— Jockey Club $—, three mile heats. 
Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $——, two mile heats. 
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16 Spruce 














prlan. 14-3.*) R. M. DEVEAUN, Sec’y- 
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——~nctry must be Musical.—For my own part, I find considerable mean- CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET CHARLESTON, S.c SWEEPSTAKES, HAYNEVILLE, Ala 
True 2° istincti try being metri ic in i NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishm ‘tha : ) footer 
_, ig the old vulgar distinction of poetry g cal, having music in it, former friends soit peiaeen, Ay ays Bae om, Centers Leo chen ay f Nee sohowing Sot + ps now epentocome off at the atove place in the Spring 


Truly, if pressed to give adefinition, one might say this as soon 

we hing else: if your delineation be authentically musical, musical not in 

si) put in heart and subs‘anee, in all the thoughts and utterances of it, 
nore ye poetical conception of it, then it will be poetical ; if not, not. Mu- 
pie ri much lies in that! A musical thought is one spoken by a mind that 

« etrated into the inmost heart of the thing; detected the inmost mys- 

P+ namely, the melody that lies hidden in it ; the inward harmony of 

‘nce which is its soul, whereby it exists, and has a right to be here in this 

All inmost things, we may say, are melodious ; naturally utter them- 
veg in song. The meaning of song goes deep. Who is there that, in lo- 

e"" ords, can express the effect music has on us? A kind of inarticulate 

i omable speech, which leads us to the edge o! the infinite, and lets us for 

: ments gaze into that ! 

“on of Animals and Man.—Most animals sleep more than man; some, 
i for months—as the hybernating tribes of bats, dormice, marmots, and 
~~’ Cats and dogs would seem to have the faculty at will, as have some 
“s¢ and persons of a low order of intellect. The ideas, or impressions upon 
_ minds, are so feeble, or so few, or are made at such long miervals, that 
-pgsion is lost for want of continuity ; hence the organ retains imperfectly, 
ot for an instant, the image which the external senses have presented to 
veqriness supervenes ; unconsciousness follows ; and lastly, sleep, as a 
sary consequence of inanition, is induced. The absence of sleep cannot 
‘og sustained. Damiens slept on the rack; Luke in his iron crown; 
. pattalion of infantry have been known to slumber during amarch! Mau- 

“pers frequently sleep on their mules, post-boys on their horses, and seamen 

the high and giddy mast.” ‘* Massa call ycu,” said a Negro to his com- 

..» wno had fallen asleep near him: ‘ Sleep has no massa,” replied the wea- 
‘poy; and he was right. We may bear the privation of fire, food, and even 
\, longer tham we can the want of sleep. 

aea—_—— 


ing a song. 


arid 
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PROSPECTUS OF WILLMER & SMITH’S 
EUROPEAN TIMES, 
AND 
~pap STATES, CANADA, WEST INDIA, AND SOUTH AMERICAN INTELLIGENCER, 


\ the Fourth of January next will be published the First Number of WILLMER & 
() sMIfH’S *‘ EUROPEAN TIMES.” The object of this Publication is to present a 
jy and faithful abstract of all events occurring in Europe, or elsewhere, interest- 

) the citizens of the United States, Canada, the West Indies, and South America, 
ce up to the hour at which the Steamers and Packets sail. 
rye jeading feature of the Evgopgan Times will be a carefully digested abstract of 
eral News, Correct Returns of the principal British and Continental! Marsets, Arri- 
wid Sailings to and from all the Ports of the above Countries,—Vessels Spoken at 
u,, Wrecks, Casualties,—in short, a GLANCE at every circumstance in which the Mer- 
:, the Manufacturer, the Trader, and the Citizen generally can take an interest. 
. Value of such a Publication must be tested by its accuracy. No pains will be 
ito make it in that respect unexceptionable. Editors of Newspapers and the Com- 
:) Community, who are now obliged, on the arrival of a Packet Ship or Steamer, 
Je through files of Newspapers, extending, not unfrequently, over Fourteen or Six- 
Davs, tor information in which they are most interested, can hardly fail, in this 
/(Eil of News, to find their labor abridged, and their wants and wishes immediately 
ned. 
(je EuRopEAN TimEs is not intended to supersede, so muchas toaccompany, the 
e ponderous files of the London Daily and other Journais, to which it will act asa 

f pilot balloon , the condensation of every item of news will be apportioned to its 
e importance, leaving the leviathans of the press until time and opportunity ena- 

eir readers to meander, without inconvenience, through their ample and volumi 
spages. 

EUROPEAN TIMEs will be Edited by a Gentleman long connected in an editorial 

y with the Liverpoo! Press. Parties who are desirous of bringing New Lnven- 

New Books, Works of Art, or subjects of general interest, under the eye of the 

‘an public, may address him personally, and depend upon his services. 

ice of the EuropEAN TIMEs will! be Four Dollars per Annum. All Orders to be 

sed, with remittances or reference for payment. to Messrs. WILLMER & SMITH, 
ess Newspaper Office, Church Street, Liverpool. byay ‘ 

ptions will be received at the Offices of Messrs. HaRNDEN & Co., in the United 


qunications for the Editor may be addressed to Mr. Joun Diegnan,5 South John 
Liverpool. fJan. 14.) 





IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 
Mills magnificent horse (the property of WaLTeR Livineston, Esq., of New York,) 
[ vne sire of Fashion, the Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at my 
Aes neat Lexington, Kentucky, where his services will be let to mares at Fifty Dol- 
the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all cases before the mare is taken 
Tae suoscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 
vence on \we Ist of Febraary, and close on the Ist of July. 
Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JAMES L. BRADLEY. 
Pedigree, Performances, etz., of Trustee. f 
wwtee,ach.h., foaled in 1829, and bred hy Ww. Ridsdale, was got by Catton, out o 
va by Whisker (brother to Whalebone, Woful, Wire, &c.), the sire of Memnon, The 
el, etc. Emma (bred by the trustees of Lord Strathmore in 1824) was out of Gib 
Fairy, by Hermes, out ot Vicissitude by Pipator—Beatrice by Sir Peter, &c. &c.— 
Stud Book. 
, sire of Trustee, was got by Golumpus, own brother to Hedley and Wanderer, 
Lucy Gray by Timothy (by Delpini, out of Cora by Matchem), grandam Lucy by 
el, out of Phrenzy by Eclipse. Catton won7 times at Doncaster, 11 at York, 3 at 
arket, and l at Prest n. During his caree: he won 14 successive races, and walked 
As will be seen by the Calendar, he was one of the best four milers of his 
id is the sire of many well-known winners, among whom are Tarrare, winner of 
Leger, Anna, sister to Tarrare, David, Contest, Minster, Diana, Lady Charlotte, 
g,&c. &c. See Watherby’s Racing Calendar. 
ie Epsom Meeting, 1835, Mundig, own brother to Trustee, wonthe Derby Stakes 
r olds, carrying 8st. 7lb,, mile and a half, 128 subsc) ibers ; 14 started ; beating As- 
Pelops, Ibrahim, Selinus, Coriolanus, by Emilius, &c. &c. 7 to 4 against Ibrahim, 
| against Ascot, 6 to 1 against Mundig. Ascot came in second, lorahim not placed. 
 2psom Meeting, in the Spring of 1832, Trustee ran third to St. Giles (St. Giles, 
we, and Trustee, at this time belonged to the same owners. Gully & Ridsdale) 
e Derby Stakes. 101 subscribers, beating Margrave (winner of the St. Leger Stakes 
| Doncasterand Newmarket), Beiram (winner of the July and Prendergast Stakes), 
, Emiliana, Non Compos, Rounceval, Mixbury and 13 others, 23 having staried. 
erthisrace, Trustee was purchased by the Duke of Cleaveland for 2000 guineas. 
Doncaster, the same year, he was beaten by Margrave and Birdcatcher, none others 
73 sabs. 
ve Newmarket Houghton Meeting, same year, Trustee, at 8st. 4lb., ridden by Chif- 
eat Mr. Greville’s Dryad, 7st. 10lb., D.M., ina match, 300 sovs. a side, h. ft Two 
eon Trustee. 
the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1833, Trustee ran secondtto Rounceval, (whom 
i previously beaten,) for the Oatiand Stakes, D.I., 15 subs., beating Consol, Beiram, 
wre, Lady Fly, Argent, and Hokee Pokee 
‘he same Meeting he won the Claret Stakes of 200 sovs. each, h. ft., carrying 8st. 
D.I.; 8 subs. ; beating Minster, Beiram, and Margrave,asecondtime even bet 
i Trustee. 
/ Newmarket First Spring Meeting he beat Lord Conyngham’s Minster, 8st 7lb. each, 
itch across the flat, 200 sovs., h. ft.; 7 to 4 on Trustee. 
s August Meeting, same year, he was beaten by Voluna for the Great Subscrip- 


SVo 





esame meeting, Trustee was beaten by Voluna and Titus, carrying 8st. 3lb., Two 


| 2 mies, 1] subs.; 5 to 2 on Trustee. 


‘he Doncaster September Meeting, he won the Claret Stakes, carrying 8st. Slb. 
les, three subs., beating Pickpocket, by St. Patrick, &c. 
tne Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1834, Trustee ran second to Sir Mark Wood’s Oaks 
‘espa, D.1., carrying Svt. 10ib., and beating Lottery, out of Pledge, Lord Exeter’s, 
‘a (Winner of the Oaks), Chantilly, Ann, by Catten, and Col. Peel’s Malibran ; 9 to 
‘Lust Trustee, and 8 to ] against Vespa. In this race Trustee was lamed, but at the 
‘Wwarket First Spring Meeting, 1835, having stood his training, he was run against 
eaten by Col. Peel’s Nonsense, and Lord Exeter’s Datura, when Lord Cleaveland 
“Ted him to be sold. 
ton, Trustee’s sire, had seven winners in the year 1836 on the English Turf, who 
‘\.welve prizes. He had thirty-two of his get entered for the big things in 1837. In 
Vatton had six winners—Mundig Aratus, Contest, Chancellor, Zora, &c , who won 
ozes, including the Derby Stakes at Epsom, of ££3,300 and £600 at Doncaster. 
usker, the sire of Trustee’s dam, Emma, has several very fine runners on the Eng- 
lurf. In 1835 Whtsker’s get won eleven prizes, including the Gold Cups at Live.- 
and Northallerton. 
‘ste ran 3d for the Derby, 101 subscribers, and was purchased by the Duke of 
“weland after the race for 2000 gnineas, and was purchased from him by Messrs. Og- 
© Corbin, and sent to the United States, where he has since been standing in New 
~*e’, on Long Island, and in Virginia, with the most eminent success. (Dec. 31.) 


ArT BERKSHIRE PIGS. ' ’ 
|\“ARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham, Morris Co., V. J., will be prepared the ceming 
~ Spring to execute orders for thorough-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 
*ourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 
“Wed trom A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. } ‘ 
“28 {tom this superior stock, from two to three months old, will be delivered, well 
“on ship beard at New York, for twenty-five to thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
»)__» Woen desired, at $3 per bbl. 
‘sons desiring either ian or fall grown animals, can be,supplied with all the advan- 
of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, withoat incurring the risks and costs of canal 


‘portation—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey from New 
: (Dec. 24.) 








(nipepANNUAL STAKES FOR THE UNION COURSE, L. |. 
U“TERION STAKE—We, the subscribers, agree to run the following named colts 
‘ops wlles over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Spring 
_ 3 in the year 1843, then 3 yrs. old, mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., two or 
1 Al fake arace. Closed with the following subs. :— ; 
; ‘fred Conover names —— (The nomination has been mailed, but not received.} 
its ‘Ande ingsford names ch. ¢. Commodore Stewart, by Bloody Nathan, out of Lady 
. son, 
‘s.S. Lloyd names ch.c. by I T i ister to Medoc. 
Nieuw a7) -c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Gipsy, own sis . 
er west AKE—We, the subscribers, agree to run the follewing named colts or fillies 
ear 1843 thon Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Fall Meeting in the 
race. Mon 3 yrs. old, two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft , two or more to make 
Samuel em on the Ist of January with the following subs. :— 
Chas. § — names ch.c. Yamacraw, by Shark, out of Bonnets o’ Blue. 
iw. ivines names ch. c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Gipsy. 
‘sStoh Names gr.c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Alice Grey. 


HENRY K. TOLER, 


c. by imp. Trustee, out of Jemima. 
n.7. 
Sec’y New York Jockey Clut 


as ie 
*w York, Jan. 5th, 1843—{jan. 7.) 


me eee: 


HE annual SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. red 
. Mence on Was. overthe Washington Course, near Charleston, S. C., willjcom- 
“Wat Day—p ednesday, the 22d February, 1843, and continue as follows :— 

‘cond Boy wt8@ $1000, four mile heats. 

lhird De y~Purse $750, three mile heats. 

Powrth pe, utse $500, two mile heats. 
_ Addition. To iandicap, three mile heats. 
un. D€ run on iy parses, the Club will also give a Cup, value $200, for a 
“\\0 be owned by ss eda¥: the 23d, the horses to be jockied by members of the Club, 

Dec, 7p)" °F Members. Distance, a single dash of two miles. 

JOHN B. IRVING, Sec’y. 








os that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
The Hotel is now is the most perfect repair, having been new) 
the furniture renovated, anu every necessar : ineasure aaopt ao tee ca ge 
comfort of Hourder eve Fadhe tf y aopted to contrinute to the 
8 the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with t t 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to on that his stock of Wines ert 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rai 
Sent, Seam — _ will aiways find an omnibus in eenaenee. 
érs, either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that pri h - 
duced to meet the exigencies of the cases, as follows: were 
Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)......-.<<-c--ees-ee-eee--0< $8 pr. week. 
Do. do, (Ladies’ ordimary).......0-e---n0--ee--seseee--n---- 10 pr. week. 
Transient SP ENUNL US ctneintidad adhiind sedi benretieitencceesrenedss... 1} pr. day 
(Oct.15.) 





STALLIONS, 
TO BE SOLD OR LET FOR One OR MORE SEASONS. 


He is by Paulowitz out of a Paynator Mare, her dam by Delpini, &c. &c. /P lowit 
Orville, and Cervantes, were half orothers.) ” Cain is the oe of Lucy, ives, Cote’ 
way, lon, Languish, (the dam of Lord Westmister’s Ghuznee, the winner of the Oaks 
in 1841). Uncle Toby, Donold, Tubaicain, Remnant, and numerous other winners. 


ph he DR. FAUSTUS. 

He is by Filho da Puta, out of Maid of Lorn, by Castrel, &c. &c. Filhoda Puta, won 
the Doncaster St. Leger in 1815 Dr. Faustus is a dark brown, of immense power. He 
won twenty one Races, and is the sire of several winners. 

From the great size, symmetry, and excellent color of his half bred Steck, he has 
proved himself a valuable Sta!lion for hunters, &c. 


THE MUMMY. 


He is by Memnon, the winner of the Leger in 1825, and is out of Mouche, by Emilius, 
the winner of the Derby in 1823, which horse has covered for several seasons at 50 so- 
vereigns each mare. The Mummy only started twice, and won both his races. 


TAMWORTH. 

He is by Outlaw, outo % Bustard mare. the dam of Lucy, The Dev of Algiers, Can- 
ton, &c. Tamworth was a very successful Race Horse; he won the Tradesmen’s Cup 
at Chester, and many other important races. Outlaw was by Muley out of Medora, the 
dam of Posthuma, &c. Tamworth’s stock are very Superior. 


DRAYTON. 


He is by Muley out of Prima Donna, by Soothssyer, Tippety Witchet, by Waxy, Hare 
by Sweetbriar, &c. Muley is by Orville, out of Sennen ine winner of the Derby and 
Oaks ; he wasa Stallion of great celebrity, being the sire of Margrave, the winner of tho 

reat St. Leger; Little Wonder, winner of the Derby. Muley Moloch, Gibraltar, &c. 
rayton is a brown horse without white, standing 16+ hands high, with extraordinary 
poses and substance, has a docile temper, and was a great favorite forthe Derby in 
840, but met with an accident, which prevented his starting in public. 


MEERUT. 


He is by Muley, out of an Election mare, which mare was the dam of Margrave, own 
brother to Meerut, and the winner of the Doncaster St. Leger. Margrave’s Stock are 
carrying all before them in America, and Meerut from his blood and size is likely to 
make a first rate Stallion. 

For particulars, apply by letter, post paid, to Edmund Peel, Esq., Bonehill House, Fazeley 
Staffordshire. f Dec. 10—3t.*) 





ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
NEW PUSLICATIONS—OLD Lene ae ee nT 
» &e. 
OLD ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER aGENCY AT LIVERPOOL, 
(Of 20 years standing). 

A fame = & SMITH, 32 Church street, Liverpool, desire to call the attention of the 

proprietors of public News Rooms ana Libraries, editors of newspapers, keepers 
of hotels, booksellers, private gentlemen, and others resident in the United States, Ca- 
nada, aud Nova Scotia, to their old and extensive Newspaper and Periodical! establish- 
ment, which has been carried on by them at Liverpool for the last 20 years, and to state 
that they continue to forward to the principal commercial ports of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States all the British newspapers, magazines, periodicals, andnew books, with much 
more efficiency, and at lower prices, than any other establishment in England. 

Wilmer & Smith’s agencies and connexions with the London and provincial newspa- 
pers enable them to forward the very latest and express cditions by the packets and other 
sailing ships, and aiso by the steam ships sailing from Liverpool and other English 

orts. 
, They believe that their establishment is peculiarly adapted for supplying the Ameri- 
can public most efficiently with English papers and literature, and fora confirmation of 
this opinion, they have great pleasure in referring to Messrs. Harnden & Co., of New 
York, as one of the principals of that firm (Mr. D. Brigham, Jr.) is intimately acquainted, 
from personal observation, with their entire business and its management. 

Wilmer & Smith will execute all orders for new and old books, periodicals, paper, 
stationery, type, and every article used by booksellers, statieners, and printers, for a 
commission of 5 per cent. (which is 20 per cent. in favor of the purchaser). Letters di- 
rect should be addressed to ‘‘ WILMER & SmitTH, 32 Church-street, Liverpool,” or orders 
will be received at any of Messrs. Harnden & Co’s Express establishments inthe United 
States. 

The following are Wilmer & Smith’s prices of London and other British newspapers, 
which will be found lower than supplied by any other house in England, for payment in 
advance. 


London Daily Morning Papers. £s.d. 
Times—published at ................ hahosiooeme 5d ....6 100 
ON OCRIIOD 6 cus apenddecussneneeéndaaeee 5d ....6 100 
ECC SNTIG bic cd nb octbacdsidtabesdgcstbicces 5d’....6 10 0 
Morning Post ......... ppccenatintcoanen ane enecce 86 ...-.6 16 0 
eee ee ee eee 5d ....6 10 0 

London Daily Evening Papers. 

Sun—published at....... ub6$496s00 stan in tieses 5d ....6 100 
TE Acts Gedcmeein detain diniedalion aah seeewe TE manic 6.20.0 
Gcettnhtccseébctttdaedahdseddeccccsusdnecns 5d ....6100 
ee i ee Saliidabedods deededéedctes 5d ....6 10 0 
Shipping Gazetve....... th im tiene Ai cbveotdeaneeer 6d ....7 160 
Three times each week. 
IE SEE . cad och ciiastakeeredewecaness «Porte me 
DMvemtnd Chyemie ind cckdceccccudscceciccccdcc - 5A ....3 50 
Wt, AomNOR De: CONG é. icedidtecsiswagqevecesekt« $d ....5 50 
Whitehali Evening Post .......... euvigh dumewines Sd .wee3 5 0 
Twice each week. 
Record, with supplements ..............-.-.-.- - eee’ TS 
Patriot, * a > of Ghiaddedsvtbas hbbssioes —ae 30 
The following London weekly papers supplied at the prices annexed :— 
I ie tet linet nnd meeintiionta 10d ....2 50 
Literary Gazette and Spectator................ of te 


= 


Court Journal and Naval and Military Gazette. §d....1 17 
Maik Lane Exprees & United Service Gazette. 7d....1 12 


Sunday Times, Dispatch, Bell’s Messenger, New Beil’s Messenger, Satirist, Age, Mi- 
ning Journal, Era, Conservative Journal, Examiner, John Bull, Court Gazette, Garden- 
ers’ Gazette, Gardeners’ Chronicle, Argus, Journal of Commerce, British Queen, Ta- 
blet, Railway Times, Railway Magazine, True Tablet, Britannia, Phalanx, Emigration 
Gazette, Agricultural Advocate, Ooserver, Nonconformist, New Farmers’ Journal, Co- 
lonial Gazette, Church Intelligencer, City Cnronicle—published at 6d— £1 8s. per ann. 

Magnet, Weekly Chronicle, Watchman, British Statesman, Bell’s Life, Atheneum— 
published at 5d—2£1 4s. per annum. 

Wilmer & Smith have the pleasure of directing attention to the following, amongst nu! 
merous, testimonials :— 

From the London Times of April 7th, 1842. 

We stated yesterday that the British and North American Mai! Steamer Britannia had 
sailed on the preceding day for Halitax and Boston. We omitted to mention that copies 
of the Times of Tuesday morning, containing the important news from India, were for- 
warded by her to al! parts of Canada and the United States, by Messrs. Willmer & Smith, 
News Agents, of Liverpool. 

From the same paper of April 19th. 

Messrs. Willmer & Smith, the enterprising news-venders of Liverpool, succeeded in 
putting The Times ef the 19th inst. on board the steam ship Caledonia, for Halifax and 
Boston, previous to its departure. 

From the same paper of May 6th. 

The Acadia.—By the zealous activity of Messrs. Willmer & Smith, News Agents, The 
Times of Wednesday last, with the intelligence received from India and China by our 
extraordinary express from Marseilles, was forwarded by the Acadia, as she was on the 
point of leaving Liverpool on her outwar® voyage for the United States. 

Liverpool, June 1, 1842. 


aw 


(June 25.) 





ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at theend of Union-at., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 fee! 
story, which makes it one of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons.and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., fo! 
publicconvenience. Charges to suit the times. j 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any laige horse speculation on his 
own account, consesvently he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 

Trotting amatew $ and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses int cx stables, which will be as private as they Could have them in their 
own Stables. Wm. G.HAUN. 


(Dec. 8.) 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
J to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paid te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
w. 
perhe stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. ; 
He pledges himself to spare neither ‘rouble o~ expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stages regularly arrive at and depart frora this house. ; 
N. B. dis charges have been reducedto correspond with the present state of the times. 
and will be found to be as low as thosejof any respectable hotel in the country. 
Lexington, April 23, 1842—(May 7.) J. B. 
UBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C, ; 
HE Soosteee offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
T purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and des- 
atch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & be pe oe L. Chapman. 
icati st st paid. 
CTs iat ” JAS. C BARNET, Commission Agent, 


for purchase andsale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-streetj 





York, New August, 1342—(aug. 27-t. f.) 





No. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville 
oy of 1648, — pret a y" a 7h to 2 ge ~~ Ist of Sept. next, four or Le aay “ 
é a race, ‘or colts an ies foale ring of | to carr Tr. old w ; 
a ig — three subs. .— Le , = Seis, mle 
- M. L. Hammond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—imp. Sarah by Imp. Sarpedon. 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of Imp. Leviathan and Mol Seaney. “ ” 

3. J. S. Hunter names Mirth, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Eastern Mary. 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Cou 
Spring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1841, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., four 
ord to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, and carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 

ats. 

1. J. S. Hunter names produce of {mp. Emancipation, and Polly Ken - 

2. B. PF. Dozier names produce of Scipio and Mol Hedney. y me 

3. J, P. Brown names produce of Sir Leslie and Sally Melville. 

4. M. L. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by Imp. $ 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville e 
Spring of 1845, for colts ana fillies foaled Spring of 1842, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three 
or more to make a race, to closethe Ist of Sept. next, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats, Now three subs.:— 

1. J. P. Brown names produce of Woodpecker and Sally Melville. 

2. B. F. Dozier and Geo. Givhan name the produce of Wild Bill and Lady Hayneville 

3. J. S. Hunter names produce of Wild Biliand Ellen Tree. 

For particulars, address M. L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes County, Ala. 

(April 23.) M. L. HAMMOND. 





FISHING TACKLE, 
RY CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff, offers for inspection, improved 
Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the best 
description—a greater variety than has been seen before inthiscountry. [Feb26—6m.] 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO’'S 
Fy hw HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed their 
extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
* Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobacco, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. All orders will be punctually 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York, 
JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned, and the 
money refunded. (Sept. 24.) 








ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
Sys AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 5 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot). 
N. B. Liquors and Cigars oi excellent quality—Albany Pale Ale, &c. &c. [April 9.) 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN MAIL STEAMERS., 

i performances of these vessels have just been brought under notice in an official 

form, and we give the particulars as published inthe Nantical Magazine. It will be 
found of extreme interest throughout America, and showing as it does such amazing 
perfection in the entire managemeut of these vessels, must cause steam to be univer- 
sally selected for passenger transit. The editor of the Nautical has fallen intoa very 
common errorin calling these steam-ships Mr. Cunard’s vessels. The ships are the 
property of the British and North American Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. The 
designing of the vessels and the management of them from the commencement have 
been conducted by gentlemen in Glasgow aad Liverpool. The contractors for carrying 
the mails to North America are S. Cunard, of Halifax; George Burns, of Glasgow, and 
David M‘Iver, of Liverpool. 

On these gentlemen alone devolves the entire management and control of everything 
connected with these steamers. We know them to be especially anxious to do every- 
thing in their power for the full developement of every good that can arise to America 
and Great Britain from the enterprise. Let us hopethe concern may be well supported 
and so encouraged to go on in their present field of usefulness. Thearticle to which we 
vefer from the Nautical Magazine observes :— 

** We lay before our readers, from an authentic source, a statement of the time occu- 
pied in making the passages between Liverpool and Halifax, being all those made by this 
successful line since its commencement tothe month of June last. The document is a 
most important one iusteam navigation, first, as not only showing the certainty of a 
quick communication across the Atlantic at all times of the year, but at the average rate 
at which it may be made. The passage out give 7.86 miles per hour, while that home 
(influenced by prevailing winds and currents) give 9.3 miles. 

‘* The mean between these may be taken as the average speed obtained at sea, or 
what may be called the sea-rate. In this case the sea-rate is 8.58 miles per hour. It will 
be seen in our volume for 1837, p. 752, that the sea-rates of the Atalanta and Berenice, 
in those comparatively early days of steam navigation, varied trom 6 to 9} miles, the 
average of all given being 7+ miles. When it is considered that the passages of the Bri- 
tish and North American line have been made across the stormy Atlantic, while those 
above quoted were at least two-thirds of them, in moderate latitude, there is every rea- 
son to congratulate the proprietors on the result.” 


Passages to and from Liverpool and Halitax of the British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam-ships, from July 4th, 1840, to July 4th, 1842. 









































>| Sailed | Passage. > Sailed Passage. 
Ships’ > | from — Ships’ > from | 
Names. 3| Liverpool | Out| os Names. E Liverpool | Out. (Bue. 

—-——| —| —__. —| — as 

1840, d. h.d. h. 1841. i'd. hed. hy 
Britannia...... 1 July .....4)12)010 OjAcadia ..... ---| 6\July .... 20) 10 22; 921 
| eer 1 August.. 411 4/11 Oj/Columbia....../4)August.. 4 1223 11 1 
Britannia...... 2 Sept.... 411 111 3)Britannia...... 7, August... 19/1120 1123 
Caledonia ..... 1 Sept ....1912 910 22)Caledonia...../6|)Sept.... 4/1119 102) 
eee ee |2 October. 411 512 4)Acadia........ 7|Sept .... 19) 1311 11 3 
Britannia...... 3 October . 20112311 7|\Columbia...... SIDES case 5) 1319 1026 
Caledonia..... 2'Nov..... 4/)1 2311 21)Britannia...... Ll. 21/14 4 12 6 
Acadia ........ 3 Dec .... 41417 10 16)Caledonia _.... 7|Nov.... 4/1120 1123 

1841. | Adadia ........ 8 |Nov..... 19/1515 11 8 
Columbia ..... at {pene 513 3/12 O\Columbia ..... 6|Dec..... 4/1417 1117 
Britannia...... 4 Feb..... 4:15 912 0} 1842. 
Caledonia..... 3 March... 414 0/10 18\Britannia...... OjJan ..... 4/1412 ll 3 
Acadia ........ 4 March... 20 16 13,12 18|Caledonia ..... | 8/Feb..... 4| p. b. 
Columbia ..... 2/April.... 4/13 3)11 15|Acadia ........ 9| Feb ..... 19,16 8 12 8 
Britannia...... 5 April.... 20131711 Columbia ..... 7'March... 4/2017 1512 
Caledonia..... 4)May..... 412 6/10 18)/Britannia...... 10/April.... 5) 1222/1014 
ee | 5 |May..... 19 11 23,10 15|\Caledonia ..... 8 April....19) 13 21 1018 
Columbia ..... | 3 June.... 41019)10 7|Acadia........ 10|May..... 4,1418 10 8 
Britannia...... ) 8 June ....19)/12 5)!0 2)Columbia ..... 8 |May..... 19,1122) 917 
Caledonia ..... 5iJuly ..... 4)11 580 11/Britannia...... lilJune.... 4! 1117/1010 

Average passage by Chronometer— Out, 13 days 6 hours; Home, 11 days 3 me 
(Aug. 27.] 





GLOBE HOTEL. 

BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 

and extensiveestablishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception of company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. The pian is pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at all times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spoken in the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
willbe served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location >the hotel! is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he hasheretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him acallin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. {April 2-ly.3 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
de: high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upen the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. ' 

Observe that all the genuine are marked in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

SIENRY JESSOP begs les ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 


plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. ( May 8-t.f.1 








CARD. 
PECK & DEARING’S EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
Augusta, Ga. 
OTES and drafts payablein Georgia, South Carolina,and Alabama, wil! be collected, 
LN and remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. (Feb. 19—ly.) 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. | ANN STREET (UNDE« THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 


n with detaining them from school. J. KNIGIIT, M. D. 
ares 16). sot tipy Principal ofthe Institute 











FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREBT, PHILADELPHIA. 
HIS new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner af 
Franklin Place. between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
it will be conducted on the plan of the american and Parisian Hotels conjolutly, ha 
both a Table d’Hote anda Restaurant et Café. The rooms, whichare unusuaily large a: 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to presout asplendid parlor by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250to 310 per week, 
or with beard, at $2per day. In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, ina superior manner, at the most reasonabie prices ; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the estadlishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated coous, in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the* o ee wil] be oe - 4 ae a favor 
i isit, li of Accommoda . 
them witha visit, literally and truly a “* House 1 "M. SANDERSON & SON. 
Philadelphia, April, [842. {April 30}. 
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The Spirit of the Times. 
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NE undersigned fully gal _ the pai St. Sama Theatre will be 
opened to the on the evening of Monday, January ‘ 
Particulars in futere advertisements. : LUDLOW & SMITH. 
(Jan. 27.2 
— 








Things Theatrical. 


The only event worthy of notice which has occurred in the theatrical world 
during the past week, is the production of the new pantomime by Wetcn's 
Olympic Circus company at the Park Theatre. It is called “ The Devouring 
Ogre” and it surpasses every other piece of the kind ever produced in the city, 
in beautiful and expensive scenery and decorations. Mrs. Howarp was the 
Columbine, and Mr. Rocgrs the Harlequin; both greatly distinguished them- 
selves by their performance of this new line of characters. Their dancing was 
deservedly received with great applause. The pantomime on the whole was 
eminently successful, and will continue to draw crowded houses, until it is su- 
perseded by some other novelty. The Equestrian movements still continue to 
form a part of each evenings entertainments. 

Mitcuetv’s usual success is in no way forsaking him; for on dropping in 
upon him the other evening to catch another sight of “ Beauty and the Beast,” 
and listen to some of its fine melodies, the house was crowded in every part, 
and not even room to stand could be obtained. We intend trying again as 
soon as the present rush is over, and we advise al] who wish to spend a plea- 
sant hour, to go and do likewise. Mitchell’s benefit comes off on Monday 
night. 

Mr Horn’s Concert.—We take from the ‘‘ Commercial” the following no- 
tice of the Complimentary Concert to Mr. Horn, which to our regret, we were 
prevented from attending. The audience was as brilliant as it was large, and 
the performances of the evening are spoken of in high terms by those who had 
the good fortune to hear them. 


The Concert for Mr. Horn's benefit last evening must have been a beautiful 
affair. Having other engagements, it was vut of our power to be present at 
the first part of the entertainmant, consisting of miscellaneous selections ; but 
we reached the saloon just as the cantata of the Christmas Bells was to begin 
—a composition which, tothe lovers of music, presents one of the richest 
treats that could be desired. Mr. Horn’s graceful melodies beautifully breathe 
the joyous spirit of this time-honored festival of his father-land, and must bring 
back tu every Erglish heart most dear and melting memories. The harmonies 
are well adapted to the themes—now light and graceful as ihe tripping steps 
of fairy feet-—now softly winding through the undulating intricacies of the trio 
and quartette, and now in volumed grandeur rolling upon the ear in all the ma- 
jesty of sacred chorus. The sprightly ** carol” never fails to kindle smiles on 
every face, and we defy a practised ear to listen to the exquisite quartette, 
** Angelic voices soft and luw,’’ without the most delicious conviction of the 
author’s genius. It is fashionable in these days of opera and affectation to de- 
cry the simple beauties of the ballad and the English glee, but it ill becomes the 
Anglo-Saxon blood that proudly courses through our veins to disown the honor 
of its source. Dissemble as we will, the gushings of the honest stream will 
own the impulse of the fountain, and in spite of all the aping sycuphancy of 
virtu, the unsophisticated woodnotes wild of Avon and the Tweed come over 
our bosoms like a spell. Let us cherish the talent that presents such an offer- 
ing from our fathers’ home to cheer and beautify our own. The performances 
were throughout, as we were informed, exceedingly fine. Rarely, indeed, has 
there been better singing in New York than that of last evening. 


Miss CLarENpoN.—This lady takes a benefit to morrow evening, at the 
New American, which we hope will prove one in fact as well as in name. 

The manner in which the engagement of Miss C. was first announced, lead 
the public to imagine that she had been a long while upon the stage, and chal. 
lenged a sternness of criticism which would have befitted only the efforts of the 
most matured abilitie.—The extreme youth and inexperience of the artiste 
pleads fur those defects that are the result of a want of familiarity with the bu- 
siness of her profession. She is like a beautiful flower transplanted into a new 
soil, which with encouragement and attention, will presently rejoice the senses 
with the fragrance of its leaves, as it does now the eye with the exquisite love- 
liness of its texture. N. O. Bee. 


Londou Dramatic Intelligence. 


Farewell Benefit of Adelaide Kemble. 

The last and not the least gifted of the great histrionic family to which she 
belongs, ADELAIDE KemB te, took her leave of that stage of which she has been 
the chief ornament, on Friday night, (Dec. 23d,) at Covent-garden Theatre. 
The house was crowded almost to suffocation, as it should be on such an occa- 
sion ; and an array of rank and fashiou, rarely collected together within the 
walls of an English theatre now-a days, was assembled to witness the retirement, 
from the scene of her triamphs, of the first native singer in the country, and one 
of the firs: tragic actresses on our boards. The opera selected for Miss Ade- 
laide Kemble’s retirement was that in which she made her first appearance on 
the London stage, the same in which she won her brilliant reputation—namely, 
‘** Norma ;” and the selection was a judicious one in every respect, inasmuch 
as it not only gave a graceful air to the concluding performance of this admira- 
ble actress and vocalist, but also presented her in the character which of all 
others in her list she performs the most perfectly. Since the secession of Mrs. 
Wood from the metropolitan stage there has been no English singer like Miss 
A. Kemble ; and at this moment there are not, perhaps, three female perfor- 
mers in Europe who surpass her in sweetness of voice, in purity of style, and in 
lyrical energy. On the English stage she has had no rival, and her retirement 
from the stage will leave a blank which, in the present dearth of vocal power, 
not only in England, bat in France ana Italy, it is easy to predict, will not 
speedily be supplied. For, as a morning contemporery (The Times) justly re- 
marks, * Though differeat shades of opinion may have existed as to her merits, 
none could have doubted that she successfully maintained the high position 
which she first took ; and the fact that she supported an Italian opera on an 
English stage for so many consecutive months, is alone sufficient to show the 
influence she had gained over the public.” 

The scene which the house presented before the curtain rose was a very in- 
teresting one, and nota little exciting. The pit wasa pavement of human heads, 
not a single empty space of the smallest dimensions intervening in the closely 
wedged mass ; the boxes in every tier offered to the view a splendid specimen 
of English beauty and English manliness, the brilliant garments of the ladies 
being outshone by the brilliance of their complexions, and the well-chiselled 
features of most of the men set off to still more advantage by the intellectual 
character of their countenances ; the galleries, upper and lower, were crammed 
to suffocation by persons of respectability, who could not procure seats in the 
other parts of the house, as well as with the more humble admirers of the lady, 
then about to take leave of them for ever. In all this vast assemblage of hu- 

man beings the greatest anxiety prevailed, and a murmur of regret at the re- 
tirement of this gifted actress was audible in every corner of the theatre. It 
had a touch of sorrow in it, as well as of pride—this anticipatory parting of the 
public from the last scion of that illustrious family, which for more than half a 
century past has furnished some of the greatest actors England ever knew to 
the national stage. 

Bat if the scene before the curtain rose was impressive, that which ensued 
on the appearance of Miss A. Kemble was to the last degree exciting. On her 
entrance in the middle of the first scene of the first act of the opera, the whole 
of the pit and galleries rose simultaneously, and conjoining their cheers with 
those of the boxes, gave her such a greeting as, perhaps, no other actress ever 

received on her retirement from the stage, except her great relative, Mrs. Sid- 
— Cheer after cheer, accompanied with the waving of hats and handker 

: ~ the clapping of hands, and the gesticulation of three thousand persons, 

aaa in quick succession, and made the very walls of the theatre quiver 
re : vastitude of the gratulation. Miss Kemble advanced hurriedly to- 
pe 8 1 front of the stage to acknowledge this unmistakeable manifestation 
re ar regret ; but her strength failed her, and she w-s obliged to “ c'asp 
tried ed = 3 altar ’—the druidical altar in the scene—for support. She 
Sent inka y; but her emotions were irrepressible. The audience again burst 
baie phe ets ~j2 reed applause, evidently with the kindly purpose of affording 
Seca 0 recover herself ; but this only overpowered her the more. 
— e ms er face with her hands, and clasping the altar on which she stil! 
re - ie tb she wept aloud. Cheer afier cheer followed this burst of 
paw g Egon we encouraged, she once more essayed to commence. But the 
i. stl great for her—she could scarcely articulate a note—“ her 
rere co wate Praia ye it was with the utmost difficulty that she enun- 

, : 
zecitativo with which ber part ~ taeah ae preted, pride, and grief, the simple 


dates voices clamor for battle, and dare to rise in discord near the 


As the drama proceeded ‘she appeared to gain st if 
Pax, : rength of purpose, if not of 
voice ; and her subsequent recitativo, in » Satagut hehehe Tipeivan ed 











til she reached the latter part of the recitavo, when she predicts for the Dru id 
priests the ruin of Rome, and prepares to break off from the oak tree above her 
hard the mistletoe symbol of Druidical divination— 

“Silence! I charge ye, while the sacred branches I sever.” 
The sostenuto on the words ‘‘ I sever,” was the most complete she ever sang, 
aud, it may be, the most complete ever executed by any female singer in times 
past or present. It was literally 
‘“ Linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


At this point it became apparent that professional excitement had conquered 
private feeling ; and from thenceforward the career of Miss A.Kemble all through 
the performance was a succession of triumphs, even unto its close. In the 
air which followed that recitativo (the well known Casta Diva of the Italian 
opera)—it was impossible to fancy anything finer than her execution ; and tho’ 
the impassioned music was sung in a voice which still slightly quivered with 
the recent struggle of feeling in her breast, it was, even with that drawback, 
complete and perfect as a work of high art in the lyrical drama. There was 
sich nd action in her manner, as well as increased energy in her intonation 
when she delivered the recitativo which succeeds this sweet song— 


“* When the gloomy God shall call me for Roman slaughter, the hour oppoint- 
ing the brazen shield in thunder Joud shall sound.”’ 
And the wave of her hand with which she dismissed the chorus was in a high 
degree tragic. But her chief excellence as a singer and an actress was indexed 
by the tender air which closes this scene — 
“To Norma's arms returning, 
With love as fondly burning, 
Oh! come, and danger spurning, 

I'll shield thee from each foe.” 


The pathos, the passion, the tenderness, the feeling with which she executed 
this part of the piece—the science, the skill, the taste, and perfection with 
which she sang it, was unsurpassed in English vocal art,and possibly unsurpass- 
able. The last line in particular was a triumph of that class of singing termed 
by the Italians arie d’abilita, being a succession of the most extraordinary trills 
and passages conceivable, for the purpose of proving at once the skill of the 
singer and the perfect flexibility of her voice. The cruel kindaess of the au- 
dience in its affectionate inhumanity encored this exquisite air ; and Miss Kem- 
ble, although nearly sinking with fatigue and emotion, gratified them by singing 
it once again. If applause could compensate her, however, for the suffering she 
underwent during the second execution of this difficult piece, she received it in 
the greatest abundance, and, what is better still, she deserved it. 

The interposition of the second scene—that between Pollio and Adalgisa— 
gave Miss Kemble breathing time, of which she evidently availed herself to re- 
cover at once her strength and her equanimity ; and accordingly she cume on 
in the third scene—the duet between Norma and Adalgisa—* like a giant re- 
freshed.”” Her first coup in this scene was the interjectional recitativo-— 


“Too sweet illusion! Methinks I see again 
My lover kneeling, with tears and sighs protesting.” 


The sostenuto note on the word “ protesting ’’ was magnificent ; no other 
term is truly applicable to it. The same may be also said of the succeeding 


recitativo— 
“‘Weep not, poor maiden ;” 


inasmuch as nothing could be fancied finer than the cadenza as well as the 
sostenuto in the lines 


“Thy fault may be forgiven ; 
The power is mine—I use it now.” 


All through this scene indeed, which is the last of the first act, the acting and 
singing of Miss A. Kemble was of the highest class and purest character. Her 
intense passiou upon discovering Pollio's love for Adalgisa, and her own com- 
pulsory abdication of the Roman pro-consul’s heart—her woman’s rage—her 
noble feelings struggling with the baneful effects of the fiend Jealousy—were 
all exquisitely and truthfully rendered in tone, in ection, and in language ; and 
it is not possible to imagine anything in music more admirable than the manner 
in which she managed her voice in the recitativo, when she threatens to slay 
her children—his children— 


‘Tremble, perfidious wretch! not for thyself alone, but for thy children— 
hd 


tremble for them—and oh! for me, thy wife ! 


nor any thing in the range of tragic acting more powerful than her expression 
of the overpowering passion presumed to be felt on this occasion. 
The sweet terzetio which follows— 


“Oh! and for whom, so fair, so young, 
Art thou, poor victim, weeping !”’ 

was most admirably executed in all its parts ; but the part which Miss A. Kem- 
ble took in it was a wonder of art. Her acting rivalled her singing, and her 
singing rivalled that of the first mistresses of the art in the world. And it is not 
too much to assert that in this passage of the opera—in this /erzetto, as well as 
in the portions of the preceding act which have been dwelt upon at large—Miss 
A. Kemble can have no superior in any country. 

The second, and last act, afforded additional proof of her powers as an ac- 
tress and a singer, and additional reasons, if any were requisite, for deep and 
lasting regret at her retirement from the stege on the part of the English pub 
lic. The scene with her children—the first—was full of grandeur and pathos 
in action that would do honorto Mrs. Siddons; while it would be vain to seex 
on “ the boards ’’ of any country such a rare union of the sweetest melody, with 
the highest musical cultivation, as the singing of Miss A. Kemble presented to 
the auditory. It was reality, or so like it, that the difference was not for the mo. 
ment discernible ; and when she dropped the dagger, overcome by a mother’s 
feelings, a visible shudder pervaded the crowd who witnessed it in all parts of 
the theatre. Her prayer to Adalgisa—her young and favored rival—to protect 
her children was most tenderly uttered, and the exquisite fortture with which 
she adorned, not overlaid, the touching passage— 


‘*Oh remember for thy beauty 

Their poor mother was betrayed ; 
Then to cheer them be thy duty, 

In the grave when she is laid.” 
was inimitable. Indeed her execution of the chromatic scale in the words 
“ When she is laid,” excited a perfect furore in the audience, and almost at- 
tracted the painful honor of an encore. Her capo d'opera was the duet with 
Adalgisa ; for exquisite accord—for sweetness of intonation—for tenderness of 
expression—for feeling and for trath, this piece could not be excelled in the ex- 
ecution. It was cruelly encored ; but audiences are always cruel. 
From this time forward the fair and gifted lady who forms the subject of this 
notice, so unworthy of her merits, to use the phrase of the contemporary already 
quoted—* completely allowed herself to be carried along with the torrent of 
feeling and passion” The whole of the last scene of the opera—the dejected 
removal of the wreath from the bead of the guilty priestess, when she declares 
she has broken her vows of chastity ; the enraptured attitude of momentary joy 
which she assumes when she hears from his own lips that her lover still consi- 
ders her worthy of his love; the agony with which she implores her father to 
pardon him, and the fervor with which she clings to the feet of the stern old 
priest; the thrill of delight with which she learas that her children will be pro- 
tected ; the hope, the faith with which she resigns herself to the doom which 
awaits her, were inimitably expressed, and unsurpassably performed. And 
when the curtain fell, the while the Druids flung the black veil—the symbel 
of death—over her form, there was not a heart in the theatre that did not feel 
a vacuum, as though some beloved friend had been reft from its embrace ; aud 
few, very few, were those of that immense auditory, who were too proud or too 
thoughtless to repress their grateful emotions. 
Loud cheers greeted this fair lady when the curtain hid her from the public 
view, in this final character of her histrionic career; while cheers, louder still, 
greetod her re-appearance, to receive and acknowledge the plaudits of the crowd 
And amidst a hurricane of applause, mingled with many sincere sighs, once 
more and for ever retired from the eyes of the public—as she should retire, 


honored, regretted, and beloved—the last and not the least of the illustrious 
Kemble family. Observer of Dec. 25th. 


THE LIONS OF PARIS. 
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OPERA STATISTICS.—NO. 1. ACADEMIB DE MUSIQUE. 


The direction, backed by the Conservatoire, the Government with the public 
exchequer, the fashionables from every quarter of the globe, and seconded by 
the nation at large, all contribute to make the Academie de Musique of Paris 
the first estadlishment of the kind in the whole world. Unfortunately the 
Grand Opera of Paris appears so much the more transcendant on account of the 
decline of the operatic establishments in Italy, deprived of their best artists by 
the musical avidity of other nations; whilst Mercandante at Naples, and Ros. 
sini at Bologna, vainly strive to raise new pupils of genius in their respective 
conservatoires. ; 
Such being the Academie de Musique, let us throw upon it @ glance of ob 

servation, now that December has brought back to its precincts all its noble 
tenants,and that every tier is resplendant with the most sumptuous and the most 


tasteful toilettes in Europe. é' 
It is at the Grand Opera that those privileged lady-killers, the French lions, 





high priest, the chorus, and herself, was marke i i 
’ ’ db sed ae 
power, however, was not made manifest to the aaa body of tke etiltie | 


show themselves with most eclat and arbitrary power, assembled in a body. On 
the right of the actor, at the rez-de chausse, where the light of the lamps 


reaches not beyond the foreground, is the principal cavern where 


uerors congregate ; therefore it is called la loge infernale Pao ay 


ou behold the fashiona ble Comte Fernand de Montguyon, w 
Ae ape to the late Duke of Orleans, and lg tine ae yeetins Was 
day, whilst he remains himself a staunch Legitimist; and he was A ay _ 
adherent of Mademoisselle Nav,uutil the clever prima donna was unfort een 
driven from these classic boards. Next to him you see reclining th Ya 
Jules de Lagrange, and the Vicomte d'Albon. The Comte de V—— piney 
former minister of Louis the XVIIL., is also there, and behold the 
dansatrice, G » smiles at him as she passes. He is at the 
sportsmen and steeple-chasers of France. In this box a handsume and | 
officer of Hussars, M. Paul Daru, son of the minister and the histories <i 
lately introduced an ambition of a more serious nature. He has be my has 
elected Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and he still must come ‘pe 
gather a fund of harmony to carry with him to that senate, where it is s wet 
wanted. Next this box is that of the Commission of Royal Theatr 
Duc de Coigny, married to an English lady, does the honors of it to his 
A little farther on, you remark, amidst some insignificant boxes, an exqu; 
petit boudoir ; it belongs to the ex-physician, ex-directeur, of the Methane a, 
Musique, M. Veron, of newspaper fame—M. Thier's private councelior ’ 
state during the Eastern question—the well-known Sybarite leaves this b Ae 
the divinities of his worship, whilst some lions of his particular circle he “ . 
pies aloge d'avant scene of the form most adapted to his grandeur. "is ces 
behold the well-known Nestor Roqueplan and the Baron de Basencourt Z 
unites to the qualities of a man of the world, the wit of a writer, His oe 
enabled him to fill up the voids in his fortune created by an supetdinns . 
in the best taste. This, then, is the head quarters of the lionnerie litter re 
Next to this, but nearer the theatre, two red velvet curtains, hermetically, 
closed, are the still existing symbol of an irreparable loss to France The 
private box of the Duke of Orleans precedes a suite of apartments consisti ; 
of the most elegant salons and boudoirs, which, thus veiled in the midst * 
theatrical joys and splendors, crea ea a profound sensation of melancholy : thie 
contrast of death with worldly pleasure is not without its influence, both philo. 
sophical and christian. In the tier immediately above you fiad two bese so 
cupied by renowned lions: in the one is the Prince de la Moskwa, q po 
officer, a Peer of France, and——what is a dignity above all dignities with come 
men here—the President of the Jockey Club! He is rot only an able co on, 
cente, but even a composer himself ; and, in an anonymous comic <a of 
his, performed last year, there were many beauties observed, although he prin- 
cipally triumphs in a more serious style of composition. In the other box 4 M 
Manuel, an agent de change, whose name recalls the celebrated political parti- 
san, and, still more recently, the tragic death of his father killed in a duel 
In the next box you behold Prince Belgiojoso, so celebrated for his beautiful 
tenor yoice, his wit, and his affabilitv. Not far off you observe occasionally 
the Count G-——, a young Peer of France, remarkable for mary a freak, but 
mostly observed at the theatre on account of his studied exhibition of the new 
fashion of applause by separating one’s hands like a preacher, and then bringing 
them together with the utmost slowness. Another tenant of these regions is 
Mr. D ,a merchant from a far distant isle, so enthusiastic an admirer of 
ene that one night he sent a check of £4,000 value to the pretty danseuse 

iss e. 

We now pass over all the secondary boxes on that side of the house, al- 
though they are highly fashionable, to glance at the tiers opposite to those we 
have described—that is to say, on the left of the actor. On the ground tier a 
stage box is seen, which changes its society thrice a week. Oc Monday it 
boasts of the presence of the beautiful Duchess d’Istrie and ber court; on 
Wednesday the Viscountess Bertin de Vaux is there seen surrounded by the 
many admirers of her wit, grace, and kindliness. On Friday the Marchioness 
of Lauriston, wife of the son of a Marshal of France, appears there, escorted 
by a bevy of belles and beaux. Next door is another bux in mourning: it is 
that of the General Count Claparede, who died some time since, and the pos- 
session of whose box is still disputed by several bidders ambitious of fame for 
fashion. Death has dealt its shafts unsparingly in these quarters, for immediately 
above is another bux turned into a cenotaph by its closed curtains. t is one of 
the most splendid boxes of the house, that of the celebrated Stock Exchange 
hero Aguado, whose pride it was to rival in operatic splendor with his opposite 
neighbor, the lamented heir to the French throne. Death has struck the parvenu 
and the prince. In the same tier you perceive generally several official or par- 
liamentary functionaries, such as M. Casimir Perier and M. de Vatry, with bis 
lady, so celebrated for her esprit. Immediately above this tier, your eyes must 
seek the graceful and beautiful Madame Schikler, with her daughter, the Coun- 
ess de Praslin. If your eyes should stray higher than the second tier, they will 
fall upon the goddesses, the heroines, princesses of the establishment, whose 
turn it is not to perform, and who give themselves, in their turn, the pleasure oi 
criticising their own critics, the audience, aad not a little, probably, their com- 
panions, although they applaud them so loudly. In the body of the house, the 
boxes facing the stage are the only ones sought after. Toe most recherche 
being those betweer the columns. There, in successive boxes, you behold the 
noble representative of the English Court—the agreeable and witty Baron de 
Kisleff and his Russian legation. There are the three Royal boxes, and next 
to them the King of Jerusalem, M. Rothschild. On the second tier, a box fur 
nished with oriental splendor is observed. It is that of a rich Spanish nodle 
the Marquis de Casa Reira. He is surrounded by Spanish living celebrities, 
such as Monsieur de Torreno, the Prince of Anglona, and the Marquis of St. 
Jago. The other neighboring boxes on this tier are mostly uccupied by /a no 
blesse definance, although amongst these you observe boxes where the Princes 
of Wagram and the Countess of Plaisance sometimes appear. English ladies 
of highest fashion are observed in every eligible situation in the house; but 
they so rapidly displace and succeed each other, that I should be at a loss 4 
this early period of their debut this season to assign the local habitation and the 
name of each—yarticularly as the most refined of noble elegantes go and joi 
those causeries and card parties which fashion has introduced to vary the plea 
sures of the theatre, and which take place in the boudoir delonging to certaid 
privileged boxes. The Freuch opera offers specimens from every civilised land 
in Europe, and of every grade of society—from the graceful magnate !0 thé 
stage box to the delighted bourgeois in the slips. 
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New Publications, etc.—Amoag the magazines for February that have 
reached us, is The Knickerbocker, Tae Democratic Review, and Hunt’s Mer 
chants’ Magazine. They are all excellent, fully sustaining the high considers 
tion which each has won in its own peculiar sphere. The Ladies Compen'0 
and Sargent’s New Monthly Magazine, for the current monthi, are embellishe 
with unusual taste and elegance. 

Mason has sent us his handsome reprints of the London Quarterly I 
Blackwood’s, and the Dublin University magazines. He has just commence 
the re-publication of the London “ Christian Observer’ magazine, at (Ww? dol 
lars perannum. The “ Observer’’ is conducted by Members of the Establis0 
Church, and is a work of unusual merit. 

Messrs. Gales & Seatou, of the ** National Intelligencer,” at Washingt" 
have issued proposals for publishing the History and Debates of Congress, '108 
1789 to 1824, corresponding in size with that of the sample volume (of 0 
First Congress) already published by them. Each volune will comprise a 
seven hundred pages ; the price, when bound, will be five dollars. | 
Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have sent us their cheap illustrated editor 
of **Martin Chuzzlewit,” by Boz; price six cents per number. Also thel 
““ Medical News and Library.” A notice of a very valuable work they #é 
about publishing on The Horse will be found in another columa. be" 
sold at $2, bound. ’ 
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5 i oa d 
Horace Walpole tells the annexed anecdote of a humane jailer in Oxfor 


shire, who made the following application to one of his condemned ee 
—‘* My good friend, I have a little favour to ask of you, whic, ered fo 


obliging disposition, I doubt not you will readily grant. You are hat day; i 
execution on Friday week. I have a particular engagement on . 
it makes no difference to you, would you say next Friday instead ! — 


ec — 
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